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At the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on June 1, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was 
elected an Honorary Fellow, and the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected ordinary fellows : 
Mr. J. H. Marshall, the Rev. James Daven- 
port, the Rev. H. P. Stokes, Mr. S. H. Capper, 
Mr. A. O. Curle, Mr. F. C. Frost, Mr. H. R. 
H. Hall, and Mr. G. E. Halliday. 
.g 

A peculiarly interesting discovery is that of 
remains of Neanderthal man in Jersey. 
This is the first discovery of Neanderthal 
man outside the limits of the Continent of 
Europe. He has been found at Gibraltar, 
and in France, Belgium, Austria, and Croatia, 
but so far has not yet been found in England. 
The discovery suggests that Jersey was 
united with the mainland when it was 
inhabited by the Neanderthal type of man, 
and this is confirmed by the discovery in the 
island of remains of rhinoceros, reindeer, and 
two varieties of horse. 


The National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest or Natural Beauty has secured for 
the nation the thirty-four acres which, known 
as One Tree Hill, are a familiar feature of the 
Kentish Weald. This point, which com- 
mands a fine view of the Down country 
right away down to Ashdown Forest and the 
line of the sea, stands some three and a half 
miles south-east of Sevenoaks. The Trust 
has been relieved of all expenditure by the 
munificence of Dr. and Mrs. Hurry, who are 


VOL. VII. 


presenting One Tree Hill to them, and so to 
the nation in perpetuity, as a memorial of 
Mrs. Hurry’s father, Mr. Arthur Hill, of 
Erleigh Court, Reading. The only historic 
interest which attaches to One Tree Hill is 
the tradition of a Roman cemetery at its top, 
but no traces of it are now visible. 


¢ + ¢ 

At Kingston-on-Thames the children’s 
Coronation Festival was marked by an in- 
teresting revival of old Kingston customs. 
The Deputy-Mayor, Dr. W. E. St. L. Finny, 
a well-known antiquary, took a very active 
part in the organization of the games. When 
the children were ready to start for the 
Home Park, the scene of the festivities, it 
was arranged that trumpeters should an- 
nounce the May Queen in her carriage, 
drawn by Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Little 
John, and the band of Merry Men in their 
foresters’ dress, and surrounded by her 
Maids of Honour, and troupes of May-pole 
and Morris dancers, about 2ooinall. Accom- 
panied by a brass band, they led the proces- 
sion to Home Park. Joining in this proces- 
sion were the seven Saxon Kings who were 
crowned at Kingston ; and King John, who 
granted the first charter to Kingston. Later 
the May Queen was crowned by Friar Tuck, 
and several of the Old English dances and 
sports were revived, which were at one time 
customarily performed in Kingston, as else- 
where, under the control of the Church- 
wardens, as a means of raising money for 
parochial purposes. 


Dr. Finny, in a preliminary description of 
what was intended, which appeared in the 
Surrey Comet of June to, said that the 
performance would include “ Morris dances, 
May-pole dances, and the May Queen and 
Robin Hood sports. Unfortunately the 
details of Kingham game, once peculiar to 
Kingston, are now unattainable, conse- 
quently it must be omitted. 

“In the Churchwardens’ Accounts were pre- 
served such interesting entries as the records 
of the cost of these dresses, of which the 
following are only a few: 


1508. For paynting of the Mores 
garments, for sarten gret 
leverers (liveries) — 8 @ 
2H 
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1508. For plytes and } of lawn, for 
the Mores garments ... 0 2 II 
For Orseden for the same 10 
For bells for the daunsers 0 o 12 
1509. For silver paper for the 
Mores Daunsers a 2 as 
1519. Shoes for the Mores Daun- 
sars, the Friarand Mayde 
Marian, at 7d.a payer o 5 4 
1521. Eight yards of fustyan 
for the Mores daunsars’ 
coats... ove uv ©8286 © 
A dozen gold skynnes for 
the Morres_.... wa @ ae 
1536. Five hats and 4 purses for 
the daunsars ... . © 0 4F 


¢ ¢+ ¢ 


‘* We are told,” continued Dr. Finny, “that 
on one occasion the profits were £9 10s. 6d. 
and £3 10s. 6d. on another occasion, which 
were large sums of money at that date. 
Therefore the dresses, dances, and sports to 
be seen on Coronation Day are, as far as 
possible, a revival of those which were 
witnessed and enjoyed by the people of 
this old borough 400 years ago, and in 
which Henry VIII. often joined in disguise. 
Among the sports will be contests with 
single-sticks and quarter-staff, and cock- 
fighting. This was at one time quite the 
national sport, so much so that the head- 
master of the Grammar School found it 
among his duties to organize a cock-fight for 
the benefit of the town on every Shrove 
Tuesday : consequently we find ‘ The Fight- 
ing Cocks’ Inn still standing in the London 
Road, near the Grammar School, and until 
not many years ago two brick-work cock- 
pits remained there, one 8 feet and the other 
10 feet across.” 


¢ + *¢ 


Mr. W. J. Mercer, of 12, Marine Terrace, 
Margate, in a letter dated June 6, writes: 
“T herewith enclose the photograph of a 
‘sand-box’ in my possession, which is 
similar to the one illustrated in this month’s 
Antiguary. The date is 1762, length, width 
and depth are the same, but the perforations 
are slightly different in design. On the 
reverse of the case (hidden when closed) 
is stamped in small block letters ‘ T. SHaw,’ 
which I take to be the name of the maker.” 


° 
° 


This sand-box so closely resembles that 
illustrated last month that we have not 
thought it necessary to reproduce the photo- 
graph so kindly sent. 


¢ ¢ *¢ 

The report of the Inspector of Ancient 
Monuments, Mr. C. R. Peers, for the year 
ended March 31, 1911, states that the number 
of monuments now under the care of the 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Works and 
Public Buildings is 104. A full list of the 
monuments is furnished in the report, and 
Mr. Peers gives detailed information of the 
work of preservation which has been done in 
each case and the steps which still require to 
be taken. In his comments on the Tower 
of London he says that surface decay is, and 
will doubtless long continue to be, a serious 
problem at the Tower, for as yet none of the 
many preservatives which have been used on 
decayed stonework have been able to resist 
the London atmosphere. Structurally, how- 
ever, the buildings afford little or no cause 
for anxiety. The archways of the Middle 
and Byward Towers having been damaged 
by the hoods of waggons, the passage through 
them of all wheeled traffic is now forbidden 
by order of the Deputy-Governor of the 
Tower. Arrangements are now being made, 
Mr. Peers says, for the systematic photo- 
graphing and more effective preservation of 
the long and interesting series of prisoners’ 
inscriptions which occur throughout the 
ancient buildings. The work of removing 
from the ancient walls the casing of small 
flints in cement, which is both disfiguring 
and dangerous, is proceeding, and the old 
surfaces are being carefully pointed. The 
monuments in St. Peter’s Chapel have been 
cleaned and securely fixed, and others of 
considerable artistic merit which had been 
removed to the crypt are being brought back 
into the chapel. The three wells in the 
Tower have been cleared out and examined, 
and prove to be of much interest, that in the 
White Tower being lined with twelfth-century 
masonry, with the original wood templates 
still in position at the bottom. 


g 
Public attention having been called to a 
proposed scheme of repair and refitting of 
the cathedral church of St. Magnus, Kirk- 
wall, the Inspector visited Kirkwall, and by 
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the instruction of the First Commissioner of 
Works drew up a report, which is appended. 
The report states that in 1903, under the will 
of the late Sheriff Thomes, some £60,000 
was left to the provost and magistrates of 
Kirkwall for the restoration and repair of the 
cathedral. Under this provision schemes 
were invited, and one submitted by Mr. J. M. 
Watson, of Edinburgh, was selected. ‘“ The 
points in Mr. Watson’s scheme which are 
most open to criticism,” says the Inspector, 
‘“‘are to be traced to the effort to spend the 
large amount of money available.” The 
Inspector adds that the acceptance of the 
proposals, involving restoration by the local 
authorities, is ‘“‘only one more piece of 
evidence for the need of some system of 


The Exhibition of Stuart and Cromwellian 
Relics held at the Guildhall, Cambridge, 
under the auspices of the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society, May 15 to 20, to which we 
referred in our May “ Notes,” was a remark- 
able success from the exhibition point of 
view, though we fear it did not attract so 
many visitors as it should have done. The 
catalogue makes a substantial booklet of 101 
pages, and includes a strikingly large number 
of important and valuable articles. It is 
itself a valuable record of a very noteworthy 
collection. 


A correspondent sends us the accompanying 
sketch of what is probably the most remark- 
able and interesting item among the medizval 
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control over the historical monuments of the 
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The Inspector, in conclusion, states that the 
first Ancient Monuments Act has now been 
in operation for twenty-nine years. Of the 
fifty-one prehistoric monuments scheduled by 
it as worthy of preservation by the State, 
twenty-six have been placed under its pro- 
visions. In regard to the rest the position 
of the State is entirely unsatisfactory, and the 
monuments are in a worse case than if they 
had not been noticed in the Act. With 
regard to the attitude of private owners 
towards monuments of national importance, 
it is clear that the result of the permissive 
character of the Act of 1882 could not have 
been foreseen by its authors, and that the 
official conception of the duties of owners is 
only imperfectly demonstrated thereby. 





objects recently found at Thorpe-ness in 
Suffolk, near Aldeburgh, by Mr. Alexander, 
fisherman, of that place. It is the larger 
half of a bronze handle, perhaps for a church 
bag for holding the sacred wafer, or possibly 
for a small banner. The Christian initials 
and the words AVE MARIA ([DOM]INVS TECVM 
on the reverse) are prettily inlaid in silver by 
the champ levé process. Can any reader 
throw light on its probable use and date ? 


We have received the ninth annual report ot 
the Horniman Museum and Library at Forest 
Hill, under the control of the London County 
Council, which records much and varied 
activity during 1910. Steady progress has 
been made in the re-arrangement of the 
collections. Many valuable specimens have 
been added during the year. The most 
important presentation was that of a number 
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of specimens from the Andaman Islands, 
given by Mr. A. R. Brown, who has recently 
made an ethnological investigation of the 
Andamanese. The specimens received were 
specially selected to fill up gaps in the 
Museum collection of objects from the 
Andamans, which is now of exceptional 
interest and of great value. Mr. E. J. 
Horniman’s collection of objects from Ceylon 
was also chosen by him with reference to the 
needs of various Museum series, especially 
that of agriculture. Amongst the specimens 
purchased, the most important are those from 
the Congo Free State, and the Ainu objects 
from the Japan-British Exhibition. Saturday 
morning lectures to teachers and Saturday 
afternoon popular lectures, and the organized 
visits of school-children are important features 
of the Museum’s work. 


Mr. Lionel Harris has been showing at his 
galleries, 44, Conduit Street, a collection of 
wood-carvings of the Gothic and Renaissance 
periods. 


The summer meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute will be held at Cardiff and 
Tenby from Tuesday, July 25, to Wednesday, 
August 2, inclusive. The preliminary pro- 
gramme has been issued, which shows that 
visits have been arranged to, among other 
places, Caerphilly Castle, Llandaff Cathedral, 
St. Fagan’s Castle, Llanblithian Castle, St. 
Donat’s Church and Castle, Coity Castle and 
Church, Ogmore Castle and Ewenny Priory, 
Margam Abbey, Neath Abbey, Caldy Island, 
Manorbier Castle, Lamphey Palace, Carew 
Castle and Cross, and St. David’s Cathedral. 


A very interesting illustration in the Builder, 
June 2, taken from a_ fifteenth-century 
illumination, showed the mode of building 
a temporary roof in medieval times. ‘We 
see,” remarked our contemporary, “the 
greater part of the church temporarily roofed 
over, and a protective covering supplied to 
the easternmost wall (on the right), to which 
the roof does not extend. Though there is 
little doubt that various methods were em- 
ployed for the temporary roofing of buildings, 
and for the protection of walls, one plan only, 
that of thatching, is represented for both 
purposes in the illustration before us. 


“ The original picture may be seen in MS. 
Aug. A. V. at the British Museum.” 

Another striking illustration in the Bus/der 
of June 9, taken from one of the illuminations 
of the British Museum, MS. 18,850, f. 50, 
gave an excellent representation of the way 
in which fifteenth-century carpenters erected 
a building of timber construction. 


An exhibition of somewhat unusual character 
was held in the Examination Schools, Oxford, 
during the week beginning Monday, May 29. 
The objects on view were a selection from 
those found in the Oxford Excavations in 
Nubia, which the Reader in Egyptology was 
directing during the past winter. They were 
chiefly the contents of graves opened at Faras, 
some distance to the south of Wady Halfa in 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and included an 
immense number of painted clay vessels, of 
bronze vessels, anklets, and implements, of 
stones inscribed in Meroitic characters, and 
of necklace beads. The decoration of the 
pottery, says the Oxford Magazine, is remark- 
able both for effectiveness and for boldness 
and variety of the treatment of figure subjects. 
The Philadelphia Museum is the only one 
which possesses a collection of this lately 
unknown ware at all comparable with that 
shown in the Schools. Hitherto, except for 
a few pieces in the Meroé exhibition at the 
Society of Antiquaries last summer, and half 
a dozen vases in the Ashmolean, this pottery 
has not been seen in England. Mr. Griffith 
delivered an illustrated lecture on his ex- 
cavations in the schools on May 31. 


ie 
In the Grays and Tilbury Gazette of June 3 
the Rev. J. W. Hayes, Vicar of West Thurrock, 
Grays, gave some account of “finds” of 
pottery, etc., which have been made in what 
appears to have been a Roman cemetery near 
Chadwell St. Mary by Mr. Deakin, of Orsett. 
In a later communication to the Antiguary 
Mr. Hayes mentions the discovery of a pottery 
site on the marshes opposite West Tilbury 
Church. He says: “It came about thus. 
I was reading a paper before the Royal 
Anthropological Institute some few months 
ago on ‘Prehistoric and Aboriginal Pottery 
Manufacture,’ and exhibited a quantity of 
Upchurch black, grey, and brown pottery 
sherds, which, by the aid of Mr. Claude 
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Dobree, of Tilbury Rectory, I found on the 
marsh on the mud slope at low water. It 
struck me this spot must be the site of 
a Romano-British pottery kiln, and on the 
strength of the evidence Mr. Hazledene 
Warren, Mr. Miller Christy, Mr. Percy 
Thompson, Mr. Wilmer, and other experts 
visited the place. They soon discovered a 
working floor a few feet down in the mud, 
and some circles of stakes, also a portion 
of wattle-work. A second visit is contem- 
plated, when an effort will be made to as- 
certain if the remains are those of mud kilns, 
or of structures formed with brick, stone, or 
cement. It is then a question as to how 
such beautiful pottery could be burnt in 
such rude contrivances. The further question 
as to the probable use of ‘soggars’ comes 
in, and the possible relation, if any, such 
places have to the Red Hills around the 
coast. The subject is the more interesting 
as it is such a short time since Mr. Dawson’s 
paper was printed in the Antigquary.” A 
further important contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the “ Red Hills’ question appears 
in the present number of the Antiguary. 


¢ *¢ 
The Duke of Devonshire has presented to the 
Eastbourne museum specimens of Roman, 
British, Celtic, and other pottery, Roman 
coins and iron objects, unearthed during the 
recent excavations in the Roman castrum of 
Pevensey Castle. 


¢ & 
An appeal is being made for further funds 
for the excavation of the site of Bardney 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, undertaken a year or 
two ago by the Rev. Charles E. Laing, Vicar 
of Bardney. In the latest report on the 
excavations, illustrated by photographs, the 
Vicar of Bardney gives copious details /of 
the results up to date. The church, with 
the exception of the south aisle and south 
arcade, has been cleared. It consists of a 
presbytery of four bays with aisles stopping 
short of the east end, transept of three bays 
with eastern chapels, and a nave of nine bays 
with aisles. It is 260 feet long by 61 feet 
wide, and 130 feet across the transepts. 
Indications of at least twelve chapels have 
been found, and the floor, especially of the 
south aisle of the presbytery and the nave, 
are covered with monumental slabs of un- 


usual interest. The purchase of three acres 
of the site has been effected, but £4 350 of the 
purchase money has been advanced as a loan 
without interest, and is to be repaid. 


2 
We take the following note from the Man- 
chester Guardian of June 7: “ Professor John 
Garstang lectured in public at the Liverpool 
University yesterday on the discoveries he 
made last winter at Meroé in the Sudan, 

















the buried city between the Blue Nile and 
the main river, some miles from the pyramids 
of Meroé. In the previous season he had 
laid open tombs containing many vases and 
funerary objects, and uncovered part of the 
Temple of the Sun and of the great Temple 
of Amon. On his recent visit he made a 
virtually complete clearance of the latter, 
with its axis of some 430 feet. The altar for 
animal sacrifice, the royal dais, the base of 
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the great obelisk, and the great halls and 
colonnades were carefully described by the 
lecturer, and illustrated by Dr. Schliephack’s 
beautiful photographs. Other buildings 
within the city were also opened. In one 
a jar was found full of the golden treasure of 
the Ethiopian kings who lived and ruled at 
Meroé. The contents, assigned to the sixth 
or seventh century B.c.—the jars being much 
older—included inscribed collar ornaments, 
a royal signet of fine work, money, rings, 
and a mass of rough nuggets, the whole 
being valued at about £1,700. The 
treasury close by had been rifled, and this 
precious store saved, said the lecturer, ‘ by 
someone who was making officially or un- 
officially provision for the future.’ In the 
acropolis he also found a noble bronze head 
of the early Roman Empire. It resembles 
the coin profiles of Germanicus, whose 
voyage up the Nile is mentioned by Tacitus. 
How such a work caine to be at Meroé is 
uncertain. It is entirely untouched by time, 
except for the beautiful green crust which 
softens the outline. The savage mouth and 
nose are less salient when viewed from 
below, and the brow is full of dignity. The 
eyes are wide open and partly of alabaster, 
the lashes being bronze, the iris inlaid in 
four small pieces of dark stone, and the 
pupil consisting of iridescent glass. This 
work of art is on view in the Liverpool City 
Museum during the present week. The 
explorer will pursue his work at Meroé with 
high hopes, and his University and he him- 
self, with his supporters at home and the 
Sudan authorities who have helped him 
materially, may be called fortunate in his 
achievements.” 

For the use of the block of the Roman 
bronze head we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the editor of the Manchester Guardian. 


+ ¢ & 
On Friday, June 16, Lord Kitchener opened 
an exhibition at the Society of Antiquaries’ 
Rooms, Burlington House, of objects found 
by Professor Garstang at Meroé. The ex- 
hibition was to remain open till June 28, 
We hope to refer to its contents next month. 


A valuable relic has just been presented to 
the Municipal Museum at Hull by Mr. C. 
Free—viz., an iron double-edged sword of 


probably the fifteenth century. It was found 
whilst some men were digging for worms on 
the bank of the River Hull, near Wawne. 
Some little distance below the soil the 
pommel of the sword was found, and in 
digging carefully round this it was discovered 
that the weapon had been buried in a per- 
pendicular position. When the cross-piece 
was reached the sword was pulled out. It 
now measures 224 inches in length, but 
when originally found was 8 or 9 inches 
longer, a small piece, unfortunately, having 
been accidentally broken off and lost. The 
blade is of the fourteenth or fifteenth-century 
type, is about 1 inch in width, and has a 
prominent ridge along the centre of each 
side, and the pommel is disc-shaped, and 
is 1? inches across. Some years previously 
a Bronze Age sword, cast in one piece, was 
found at Leven, close by; and a number of 
medieval and later weapons were subse- 
quently taken from the bed of the River 
Hull, near Beverley. These arein the same 
institution, and enable a series to be shown 
which well illustrate the evolution of the 
sword. 
Sg 


In connection with the restoration works at 
Southwark Cathedral a find of some impor- 
tance has been made. In digging for the 
foundation of a wall the remains of a piece 
of Roman tessellated pavement were un- 
covered. The discovery was made at a 
depth of about 18 feet, and the pavement 
would appear to have been extensive. One 
of the leading authorities on Roman remains 
in London has expressed the view that the 
remains are probably those of a Roman 
villa. A small portion of the mosaic will 
probably be reconstructed and preserved in 
the cathedral. 


A commemoration tablet, marking the site 
of the Roman station which existed at War- 
tington about A.D. 75-410, was unveiled on 
May 30 by Professor Boyd Dawkins, of the 
Manchester University. The tablet has 
been placed at a corner of the wall adjoin- 
ing Wilderspool Brewery by the Warrington 
Society, and bears the following inscription : 
“‘ Site of the Roman station about a.D. 75- 
410. Relics may be seen in the Warrington 
Museum,” 
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So much nonsense has been written in the 
daily papers about Dr. Owen’s ‘‘ Baconian” 
diggings on the Wye, that we make no 
apology for reproducing the following im- 
portant letter, which appeared in the 
Standard of May 3: 


“¢ SIR, 

‘‘There have been of late so many 
sensational and imaginative accounts in the 
papers on the subject of the Baconian 
diggers on the Wye that it will perhaps 
be agreeable to your readers to have a few 
plain facts. 

“The place in question is half a mile 
above the town of Chepstow, and is the 
point at which the well-marked Roman road 
from Gloucester and the Dean Forest mines 
to the Roman towns of Czrwent and Czrleon 
crossed the Wye, and met there another 
Roman road which came over the hills from 
Monmouth. About this there can be no 
question. The river here has a rise and fall 
of tide varying from 30 to 45 feet; it is 500 
feet wide at high water, 250 feet at low. 
The banks are steep and covered with a 
deep deposit of soft mud and silt. At low 
water there is a considerable depth, except 
in unusually dry seasons. 

‘That the river could have been fordable 
under such conditions is impossible. To 
cross by boat would not have served the 
occasions of this important highway ; and if 
it could, the difficulties of the current and 
other circumstances would have prevented 
its use during the greater part of each day. 
The difficulties were just those which Cesar 
gave as his reason for building the Rhine 
Bridge. 

‘It is, therefore, certain that the Romans 
crossed the river by a bridge. But to suit 
the theory upon which the diggings are 
carried on, it was necessary, for the first 
time, to suggest the existence of a ford at 
this place, so as to post-date the structure 
exposed in the bed of the river, about which 
a great fuss has been made this week. 

‘This structure is not, as asserted, any 
new discovery. The late Dr. Ormerod, who 
lived within two miles of the spot, described 
it ‘from personal observation’ in 1840, in 
the Archzologia and other writings, as a 
‘ruined pier.’ I lived still nearer to it for 





many years, and often during the last half- 
century saw this structure (more or less 
visible according to the conditions of the 
river bed from time to time), and also the 
Roman paving of the road leading to the 


crossing. The Ordnance surveyors, about 
1875, marked it ‘Remains of ancient 
bridge.’ 


“IT have been favoured with a drawing of 
the structure as now exposed. It is obviously 
the ‘starling’ or footing of the pier of a 
timber bridge, and of a well-known form. I 
have compared it with drawings of the starl- 
ings of old London Bridge, built in 1176, 
and find it identical. 

‘Soon after the town of Chepstow arose— 
that is, shortly after the Conquest—the road 
was diverted so as to pass through the town 
and cross the river near the castle half a mile 
below the Roman bridge. Here a new timber 
bridge was built, and the old road and bridge 
were abandoned, and so, of course, do not 
appear in the sixteenth-century maps which 
have been referred to. The centre starling 
(for the one now in view is a lateral one) was 
no doubt cleared away on account of the 
navigation. The new bridge had many vicis- 
situdes, but I have by me a drawing of it 
before it was taken down to make room for 
the iron bridge of 1816, and it showsa ‘starl- 
ing’ which was a replica of that under con- 
sideration. The form, in fact, was persistent 
from Roman times. 

“Such is the structure which Bacon is sup- 
posed to have built in the Wye to hide his 
manuscripts in. Now that the stones in it 
have been removed, surprise is expressed 
that they are found resting on blue clay, and 
it is asserted that that deposit is not to be 
found in the river channel, and it must have 
been placed there artificially to protect a sup- 
posed vault. This is a wholly groundless 
assumption. Sixty years ago Brunel, within 
zoo yards of this spot, sank the columns of 
his great railway bridge through 25 feet of 
this blue clay, then through 12 feet of sand 
into more blue clay, below which, in red sand 
15 feet below low-water mark, was found a 
balk of sound oak, part of which is now in 
my possession. —~ 

“This proves, first, that the starling lay on 
a natural bed ; second, that the life of a piece 
of oak under such conditions is limitless ; and 
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so the state of the timber framing of the 
starling is no evidence of recent structure. 
This we know also from such things as the 
Roman boat recently found in the Thames 
bank, and the prehistoric Meere canoe. My 
piece of oak is really too hard to work. 

‘“*We have been given descriptions of the 
secluded nature of the spot as a reason why 
Bacon should have chosen it as a hiding- 
place. Does Dr. Owen appreciate that in 
and long before and after the sixteenth 
century, this part of the Wye was one of the 
busiest waterways in the kingdom—the only 
practical highway from the then important 
port and town of Chepstow to Monmouth, 
Hereford, and other places? Is it con- 
ceivable that a work, such as would in any 
case have taken months to complete, could 
have been executed there without being 
widely known, or at least leaving some tradi- 
tion? Bacon might as well have tried to 
build a vault secretly in the middle of Cheap- 
side. 

“The cipher, on the faith of which Dr. 
Owen is exploring, dates, as I understand 
him, from about 1610; and, as he reads it, 
directs a search at a certain distance from a 
certain wall. He has taken as his datum the 
only wall that exists on the bank of the Wye 
above Chepstow for many miles. Has he 
taken pains to ascertain when it was built ? 
I have by me a plan of the estate made in or 
shortly after 1795, and there is no trace in it 
of that wall. I have, moreover, a statement 
that it was built between that year and 1801, 
and when I first saw it, about 1854, it looked 
fairly new. If so, what becomes of the cipher? 

“T regret that so much energy should have 
been wasted over a hopeless search. I regret 
still more that an ancient monument of the 
Roman period should have been destroyed 
without the supervision of someone com- 
petent to advise on the matter. 

‘“‘T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“James G. Woop, F.S.A. 


*¢ Lincoln’s Inn.” 


+ + &¢ 


Fragments of Roman pottery and the remains 
of a Roman urn have been found at a depth 
of 1o feet below the surface of Fenchurch 
Street, in the City of London, during works 
of reconstruction at No. 80a. 


The Globe says that the excavations which 
have recently been undertaken at Priene, 
under the auspices of the American School of 
Archzology at Athens, have resulted in some 
interesting discoveries. Among the most 
interesting finds was a large cistern of very 
early date, but which showed traces of having 
been restored in later times. Near the cistern 
were discovered some pieces of early Greek 
sculpture, and the statue of a woman of 
Roman workmanship. Some buildings of 
the Doric and proto-Doric order were also 
brought to light, as well as a temple dedicated 
to Apollo. 

In the neighbourhood of Priene a large 
number of reservoirs were found, which 
probably supplied the town with water, and 
these were connected with a spring by 
means of water-pipes. One of these reservoirs 
ended in a vaulted chamber, which was built 
almost entirely of enormous lime-stone blocks 
in a very primitive manner. No inscriptions 
of any importance were discovered. 

Priene is famous for having been one of 
the cities of the Ionian League. 





Che Esser “Red bills.” 


A REPLY TO MR. CHARLES DAWSON’S 
ARTICLE IN THE APRIL ANTIQUARY. 


By Francis W. READER AND HORACE 
WILMER, F.S.A. 
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HE value ot Mr. Dawson’s con- 
YofeY) | tribution to the “Red Hill” inquiry* 
dtu lies in the important question which 
: " his hypothesis involves, as to whether 
the industry of which these burnt mounds 
are the by-product was an im sifu one, or 
whether the material has been brought from 
elsewhere. This question is undoubtedly 
of immense importance, and it constitutes a 
problem quite distinct from that as to what 
was the industry by which the material was 


produced. 
As in the reports which the Exploration 
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* The Antiquary, April, 1911, New Series, vol. vii., 
No. 4, p. 128. 
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Committee have published* ‘so little prom- 
inence has been given to this aspect of the 
case, it is not surprising that anyone un- 
acquainted with the inner working of the 
inquiry should infer that this point had 
been overlooked. Such, however, is far 
from being the case, as from the commence- 
ment of their labours, the Committee have 
kept this point steadily in view. That so 
little mention has been made of it is prin- 
cipally because no definite evidence one 
way or the other has been revealed by the 
explorations so far carried out, and that the 
reports have mainly been concerned with 
the detailing of ascertained facts. 

It is naturally a matter of some difficulty 
to present so complex a case with all the 
phenomena in due proportion and clearness, 
so as to enable those who are unacquainted 
with the subject to draw accurate deductions. 
It must, therefore, to a great extent be left 
to others to raise discussion and draw 
attention to our shortcomings and omissions. 

Mr. Dawson has performed a service 
in’? this respect, not only by focussing 
attention on the question of the position of 
the industry, but also in drawing to our 
notice the apparently scant consideration 
that has been given to the possibility of the 
industry having been that of pottery-making. 

At first sight no more natural conclusion 
might be arrived at, in view of the large 
amount of burnt material, containing a 
variety of roughly-shaped pieces of clay, 
than that the object for which it had been 
produced was the burning of pottery. No 
other industry among a comparatively prim- 
itive people would perhaps suggest itself as 
probable. So much had already been said 
and written on this head as an explanation 
of the problem that it appears to have been 
thought unnecessary to do more than to 
allude to the difficulties which stand in the 
way of its acceptance. 

In one form or another, as might be 
expected, the pottery theory has found more 
favour than any other. 

Previous to the Exploration Committee 
taking the inquiry in hand, Mr. William 


* Report, 1906-7, Proc. Soc.* Ant.*Lond., 2nd 
series, vol. xxii., p. 164 et seg. Report, 1908-9, 
Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond., 2nd series, vol. xxiii., p. 66 
et sea. 

VOL. VII. 


Cole published an account of some investiga- 
tions made by him,* in which he elaborated 
the pottery theory by combining with it that 
of salt-making. The pottery which was 
made he supposed to have been large open 
pans in which the salt-water was evaporated. 
The Committee’s investigations have quite 
failed to confirm this supposition, as none of 
the briquetage fragments appear to have formed 
any such shaped vessels, while in other ways 
this theory leaves many of the principal 
facts wholly unexplained. 

Mr. George Payne, F.S.A., strongly main- 
tains the pure and simple pottery theory, 
and points to the occurrence on the Upchurch 
Marshes of similar red earth and briquetage 
to that of the Essex ‘‘ Red Hills ” as proof of 
his contention. 

The Rev. J. W. Hayes, in 1909, sent us 
a lengthy communication upholding the 
pottery refuse view, in which he en- 
deavoured to show that the pottery was the 
ordinary ware of the Late Celtic period, the 
almost entire absence of which he sought 
to account for on various grounds, some 
of which anticipate those put forward by 
Mr. Dawson. 

Mr, Hayes requested that, before his 
paper was formally presented to the Com- 
mittee, we would give our personal criticism 
of his arguments. As the result of this he 
withdrew his paper for further consideration. 

Mr. St. John Hope’s view may also be said 
to be a variant of the pottery theory, as he 
contends that the material of the mounds 
“consisted of the débris resulting from the 
manufacture of the very muffles, pedestals 
etc.—that is to say, of the implements used in 
connection with the making of pottery rather 
than of pottery itself.” + 

The great difficulty in accepting the theory 
of ordinary pottery-making is the absence of 
spoiled pots and the great scarcity of frag- 
ments of pottery, as distinct from the rough 
burnt clay, termed “ briquetage.” 

From all that we know of pottery sites, 
ancient or modern, the great characteristic is 
the large quantity of pottery débris. This 
waste seems to be inseparable from the 
manufacture. Even with the improved 


* Essex Naturalist, vol. xiv., pp. 170-183. 
+ Report, 1906-7, Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond., 2nd 
series, vol. xxii., p. 190. 
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appliances and methods of modern potters, it 
seems impossible to avoid accidents during 
firing and a large amount of ordinary break- 
age. In an earlier condition of things such 
waste we might naturally expect to have been 
more abundant, and it always occurs plenti- 
fully on known pottery sites. 

It is also of interest to note, in opposition 
to the pottery theory, that in the Langenhoe 
district a considerable proportion of the few 
fragments of ordinary domestic pottery found 
showed that they had been riveted,* and 
that they were, therefore, of some value. 
This would hardly have been the case had 
the works themselves consisted of potteries.t 

Apart from any other consideration, this 
absence of spoilt and waste pottery in “ Red 
Hills” forms a difficulty of such magnitude 
that most of those who have given close 
attention to the subject have come to the 
conclusion that some explanation, other than 
that of pottery-making, must be found to 
account for “ Red Hills.” 

Mr. Dawson seeks to explain this absence 
of pottery, as does also Mr. Hayes, by the sup- 
position that the pottery was carefully sorted 
out and re-used. 

Although some modern potters re-use the 
waste for special purposes, this practice by 
no means prevents any pottery-yard from 
being thickly strewn with waste. It also 
seems somewhat improbable that potters of 
the Late Celtic period re-used their waste 
material ; but even if this were possible, it 
requires far too great an effort of the imagina- 
tion to suppose that these ancient potters 
were capable of so thoroughly eliminating 
the pottery waste from other refuse. 

Why also did they not re-use the briquetage 
instead of aimlessly dumping it on the Essex 
mud-flats ? 

Mr. Hayes advances another reason to 
account for the pottery absence, which is 
that, in some very primitive forms of kilns, 
the waste is very much less than when 
pottery is made in a more advanced manner. 
Be this as it may, there is certainly no reason 

* Report, 1906-7, Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond. 

¢ Although the finer wares of the Romano- 
British period, particularly the so-called Samian, are 
frequently found to have been riveted, it is not of 
usual occurrence among the commoner pottery. A 


few instances were found in the village settlements 
explored by General Pitt-Rivers in Wilts and Dorset. 








for regarding the Late Celtic potters as of a 
very primitive order, and the absence of 
waste pottery is, therefore, alone sufficient to 
make the pottery manufacture an extremely 
doubtful explanation. This, however, is by 
no means the only difficulty. 

The great mass of fine red earth which 
constitutes the principal part of the “Red 
Hill” material is not easily explainable on 
the pottery-making hypothesis, still less is the 
special nature of this material, which appears 
to have undergone subsequent treatment, 
such as washing. It is readily distinguish- 
able from ordinary burnt earth, such as 
ballast, and that which results from brick 
and tile burning. All efforts on the part of 
professional earth-burners of the locality have 
failed to produce anything of a similar 
nature. 

The idea that the red earth is simply the 
result of the natural disintegration of briquet- 
age, owing to the lapse of time, is a mistaken 
one, which has possessed many of those who 
have only a slight acquaintance with the 
nature of the material. 

There is no warrant for supposing that 
any appreciable change has taken place in 
the material since its deposition. All the 
red earth and briquetage has been thoroughly 
burned, and is not capable of returning to a 
plastic condition. The briquetage retains 
its form and condition even after lying ex- 
posed on the surface for a year or two, as we 
have proved by revisiting mounds we had 
previously excavated. There is no sign of 
partial disintegration of the objects, although 
some of them are of a very friable description, 
and must originally have been so, owing to 
the excess of grass incorporated with the 
clay. As arule they are as strong as objects 
made of such material would naturally be, 
and there is no reason to suppose that 
during its long rest on the marshes the 
material forming “ Red Hills” has undergone 
any considerable alteration. 

There is no partially burnt earth or briquet- 
age, but patches of unburnt clay do sometimes 
occur, and in most cases these are the 
result of tidal wash during the accumulation 
of the mound. 

Further, as tothe use which the character- 
istic ‘Red Hill” objects may have served. 
It is a very simple matter to assert that they 
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were used to support pots during firing. This 
is a mere supposition, very commonly put 
forward, but wholly unsupported by evidence. 
Such objects are no more referable to pottery 
kilns than to any other form of furnace, and 
they are not known to have been found in 
real association with any pottery so far 
discovered. 

It is true that briquetage objects and red 
earth have been found on the Upchurch 
Marshes, but there is absolutely no proof 
that these discoveries were in connection 
with the potteries of that locality ; while it is 
quite possible that some other industry existed, 
either before the Upchurch potteries were 
established, or was carried on there collaterally. 

On the evidence, therefore, the pottery- 
making theory is hedged round with so 
much difficulty and uncertainty, and leaves 
so much unexplained, that it would be well 
to follow Mr. Dawson’s advice, and “ hold it 
with a light hand.” 

Apart from the nature of the industry 
itself, the question as to its situation is 
certainly the most important part of Mr. 
Dawson’s communication. 

Most of those who have attempted to 
explain ‘‘Red Hills” have assumed that the 
industry was carried on at least in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mounds, if not actually on 
the region of the red earth. Mr. Dawson 
has boldly taken a different line, and supposes 
the material to have been transported. It 
will be well, therefore, to examine how far 
the evidence supports one or other of these 
views. 

The structure and stratification exhibited 
in the material, as revealed by excavation, 
goes to show that “Red Hills” are mere 
tip-heaps of industrial refuse. All the 
sections we have cut, or have had the 
opportunity of observing, bear the same 
general characteristics. 

In no case has anything like a working- 
floor been found which is of the age of the 
material, but in one instance some flues were 
found, which had resulted from the later 
occupation of a “ Red Hill” in Roman times. 

Although Mr. Hope considers the tip- 
structure of the material to be sufficient to 
form the working-floor of such an industry 
as he supposes, we may fairly say that all 
those who have closely watched the excava- 





tions are agreed that nothing in the nature of 
a working-floor has yet been revealed. 

The absence of domestic relics and material 
other than red earth is also strongly against 
the idea of the “Red Hill” being actually 
the seat of the industry. 

Under any circumstances, had the material 
accumulated in consequence of the industry 
having been reared on its own refuse, a 


‘certain amount of occupation would have 


been involved, and this must have left its 
mark. We, on the contrary, have found 
absolutely nothing which points to occupation 
of any kind, and it is most difficult to under- 
stand how, in any case, so much ancient 
material, of anevidently artificial nature, should 
be so devoid of ordinary domestic relics. 

The only possible explanation seems to be 
that it is a refuse-tip deposited out of the 
way of the workers. Whether the work was 
carried on close by, or was brought in boats 
from a distance, is the crucial question. 

Some of the mounds cover an area of 
several acres, and are of an average depth 
of 4 to 5 feet, their construction entailing 
a considerable amount of time and labour. 
The boats carrying such material might have 
differed little from the barges which, at the 
present time, find their way with difficulty 
up the creeks, and discharge their cargoes so 
laboriously. 

The position generally of “ Red Hills” is 
on or near that of the old high-water mark. 
Many of them are now at a considerable 
distance from the water, having been enclosed 
by the sea-walls. Others are on the Saltings 
and exposed to the wash of the tides, while 
in some cases the wall has been carried over 
the mound. 

So far as concerns those we have excavated, 
there are clear evidences that at the time of 
their construction the site they occupy was 
reached by the tides, and that the tides 
occasionally covered the red earth during its 
deposition. 

If it can be shown that all “ Red Hills ” 
occupied a position on the water’s edge, then 
their origin may equally well: have come 
about by the material having been brought 
from some other locality, as to have resulted 
from the nature of the industry requiring 
such a position. 

If, however, some are found in positions 
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inaccessible by boats, the balance will be in 
favour of the conditions of such sites suiting 
the peculiar nature of the industry. 

It may be taken as a fair certainty that no 
‘Red Hills” are found far below the edge of 
the alluvium, although mounds which appear 
to be formed of unburnt earth do so occur. 

We have explored many tracts of what 
are now enclosed marsh-lands, but were in 
former times peninsulas of mud which were 
wholly covered with water at each high-tide. 
In such situations, if “Red Hills” occur, 
they will be found only along that part which 
adjoins the higher ground and marks the 
limit reached by the tide. 

On the other hand, some appear to be in 
positions that are somewhat above where one 
would expect the tides to have reached. 
Owing, however, to the alteration in the 
natural features, through the enclosure of 
large tracts of land by the sea-walls, and the 
shifting of the channels of the streams, this 
point is difficult to determine without actual 
excavation. Involved also in this is the 
probability of alteration of level from up- 
heaval or subsidence ; the shrinkage of the 
marshes, which is said to be considerable 
after enclosure; and the accretion of silt 
caused by fresh-water flooding, which in 
parts has accumulated round the base of the 
‘‘ Red Hills” to a depth of about 2 feet. 

To arrive approximately at a satisfactory 
conclusion on these points a long series of 
careful and accurate levels is necessary, and 
although we have made certain observations 
with this object, our work is not sufficiently 
advanced to form any basis for opinion. 

Another point which seems to have im- 
portant bearing on the question of the iz 
situ industry is the remarkable compactness 
with which the burnt earth is placed in 
position. Had the industry been actually 
carried on in the region of the mound, it is 
difficult to understand how the waste material 
came to be so restricted in its area. Our 
investigation has not been very extensive in 
this direction, but so far we have found little 
or no trace of the red earth outside the 
confines of the mound. Only in one instance 
have we dug all round one of the mounds, 
and this was the large “ Red Hill” at 
Goldhanger. The result of this was striking 
and interesting, as a series of cuttings made 


on all sides, at a few feet from the edge of 
the mound, revealed no trace of the red 
earth, except at one point, which was ad- 
joining the end of an old creek. Here a 
distinct band of it was found on the surface 
of the old salting Ievel, which consisted 
mostly of minute pieces of briquetage, worn 
and rounded by water action. This, there- 
fore, formed strong presumptive evidence in 
support of the transportation theory. On 
this ground, also, it is easier to understand 
the compactness of the material and the low, 
flat elevation of the mounds. 

On the other hand, the local peculiarity of 
the material in “ Red Hills” of the districts 
so far examined, constitutes an argument 
against the transportation theory, or at least 
favours the idea that the seat of the industry 
was not very far off. Thus at Langenhoe and 
Peldon the briquetage is freer from small 
flints and less friable than that from Gold- 
hanger and Virley, in this respect following 
the nature of thealluvium which in the latter 
district has a greater admixture of gravel. 

This phenomenon may, of course, be 
capable of another explanation, particularly 
as the “ Red Hills” of Langenhoe appear to 
be of earlier date than those of Goldhanger. 
In one case at Langenhoe there was distinct 
evidence of two different periods in the same 
mound. In the lower portion the briquetage 
was more carefuily formed and of better 
material, and was to a large extent unaccom- 
panied withred earth. Pedestalsand T-pieces 
also were very scarce at Langenhoe, but 
plentiful at Goldhanger, where also a much 
larger proportion of grass was mixed with the 
material. Whether these differences represent 
local peculiarities of manufacture or varia- 
tions in an industry carried on at the same 
centre over a long period, remains an open 
question. 

So far as we have seen the discoveries 
abroad in France and Germany, and those 
from different localities in this country, such as 
the Upchurch Marshes, Peterborough, Crow- 
land, the Lincolnshire coast, Limbury, Lea- 
grave, etc., show that the briquetage from 
each of these sites has its own distinctive 
character and each differs from that of the 
Essex “Red Hills,” as they all differ from 
one another. 

If we suppose, therefore, that the industry 























was carried on locally, it is extremely difficult 
to understand how such an industry in which 
burning played so important a part, having 
furnaces in which considerable heat was 
attained, could have been established on mud- 
flats liable to flooding twice every twenty-four 
hours. 

Similarly mysterious is it that if so extensive 
an industry existed on the adjoining more 
elevated ground, no indication of its presence 
has yet been revealed. 

This summary of the evidence bearing 
on the pottery and transportation theories, 
although largely a repetition of what has 
already appeared in the reports, will perhaps 
serve more clearly to enable others to judge 
how far the points-which Mr. Dawson has 
raised are capable of acceptance. 
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Gil Saints’ Church, MWilford-on- 
Sea, bants. 


By W. RAvVENscroFT, F.S.A. 


(Concluded from p. 218.) 
> 


WIEFORE returning to historic fact, it 
ES may be permissible to mention a 
4X92] tradition that in the time of King 

John the “steeple” fell, and did 
considerable damage to the north aisle. 

If this has any basis of truth, it would 
account for the two westernmost arches of 
the north arcade of nave being of later date 
than the corresponding ones of the south 
arcade, such probably taking the place of the 
Norman ones demolished by the fall of the 
“steeple,” which in this connection must 
have meant the original spire on the western 
tower, which, from the appearance of the 
corbel table, etc., would have been a broach 
spire rising directly from the corbel table. 

This, it would seem, was never rebuilt, 
and the present wooden spire covered with 
lead is probably of the fifteenth century, 
“restored ” in the nineteenth century. 

It is also worthy of note that Milford gets 
its prevailing gales from the south-west, and 
hence, if the steeple fell during one of these, 
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the arches to suffer would be precisely the 
ones which, according to the story, did 
suffer. 

But to return to the demonstrable, and 
coming now to the work at the west end of 
the church, we have the tower, and a lean-to 
on each side thereof, and, from the bonding 
of stones and other indications, the whole of 
this was built at one time, being close to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 

The arches between tower and each lean-to 
are sharply pointed, and on the east side of 
each lean-to there is a flying sort of arch 
chamfered on the edge, and which has 
evidently been filled up. Thus it is clear 
these little rooms communicated with the 
aisles of the church, but what purpose they 
served is not so clear. There was at one 
time an external door on the west side of the 
south lean-to, and it is shown in Mudie’s 
Hampshire, 1838. At present a small 
lancet window occupies this position. A 
similar doorway is said to have existed in the 
west wall of the north lean-to, but I have no 
positive evidence of this. Such evidence as 
is available points in the other direction. 
Two theories are advanced as to the purpose 
of these erections—one, that they were for 
the living and sleeping accommodation of 
the priest who came over from Christchurch 
Priory to serve at Milford; the other, that 
they were simply aisle extensions correspond- 
ing somewhat in plan with what was done at 
Christchurch. If they were for the use of 
the priest, they must have been in some way 
screened off, and, with Christchurch only 
ten miles away, it seems scarcely likely they 
would have been erected for this purpose. 
On the other hand, suitable provision for a 
priest travelling for the purpose of saying 
masses, etc., was enjoined, and roads were 
not then what they are now. The arrange- 
ment, at any rate, is exceptional and interest- 
ing. Another peculiarity which is somewhat 
inexplicable is the four-centred shape of the 
four arches which span across the transepts 
and the north and south chapels. 

Their date is undoubtedly Early Decorated, 
and they actually take up with acutely pointed 
arches spanning the nave, and yet they are 
four-centred. It would seem almost as if 
there were some special reason for keeping 
them down in height, and yet getting over 
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a certain span ; but seeing the whole of this 
work was practically new when the church 
was enlarged, one cannot understand why 
they were not differently set out. 

Over the two which cross the transepts, 
moreover, wall plates appear ; and instead of 
the wall being carried up to the roof over 
each arch, as is customary, there is an open 
space, the ceilings of transepts being mitred 
to that of nave with wooden groin ribs and 
a pendant. The church has suffered more 





—I fear the greater portion—is intolerable, 
while the restoration carried out at the time 
of the Gothic revival, after the church had 
passed through the period of galleries, three- 
deckers, Jacobean screens (the latter said to 
be now at Efford House in the same parish), 
together with the stucco rendering plentifully 
applied both inside and outside, leave still a 
great deal that might with immense advantage 
be swept away. 

Two items of interest I ought, perhaps, to 
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or less from 1640 downwards at the hands of 
restorers of Gothic taste, Classic taste, and no 
taste at all. 

In 1640 the present ceiling was erected 
over part of the nave, the whole of the tran- 
septs, and chancel, and probably extended 
farther at one time ; and if only it had been 
fitted better to suit the arches, without cutting 
any of them off at the apex, with its oak ribs 
and carved bosses, it might have been 
regarded as more tolerable than one can 
esteem it as it is. Then, some of the glass 


have mentioned earlier. The south wall of 
the south aisle and its windows are evidently 
of Perpendicular workmanship, and, as far as 
can be seen, this wall does not bond with the 
older work. Moreover, it is not straight, but 
awkwardly curved out towards the south at 
its east end, and evidently the Early Decorated 
doorway occurring in this wall has been 
clumsily rebuilt into it. 

Moreover, the porch itself, which is Early 
Decorated, apparently does not bond into 
this wall. It would therefore appear that 
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the porch was left standing, and the wall 
built up to it. 

The other item is the rude character of 
execution in the work of the Decorated 
portion. It is just as if the design had been 
the product of a skilled architect, and the 
workmanship that of unskilled, and possibly 
local, builders. This remark applies also to 
the earlier work, but one would look for 
more refinement of finish at the later period. 

A much-mutilated stone has recently been 
rescued from danger of further mutilation 
and set up in the nave. It is apparently 
part of a late Decorated reredos, and the 
delicate ogee canopy work, with crockets, 
pinnacles, and embattlements, is just trace- 
able in what remains; but more interesting 
still, the subject carved beneath these is the 
Coronation of the Blessed Virgin, which, I 
believe, is rare in England. 

This probably formed part of a reredos 
either in the chancel or in the south chapel, 
where a piscina gives evidence of an altar. 

The present font is modern, but there 
exists a Georgian font of wood lined with 
a marble bowl, to the making of which I 
have found references in the churchwardens’ 
accounts. It is interesting as belonging to 
a period the art of which it reflects. 

The parish registers and churchwardens’ 
accounts are worthy of study, and have some 
curious entries. The registers begin with 
the close of the sixteenth century. 

Churches were dedicated to All Saints as 
early as A.D. 834, but that dedication as 
applied to Milford appears not to go back 
beyond the sixteenth century, since in 1503 
we find the church mentioned as that of 
St. Mary. 

Notwithstanding all it has suffered, Milford 
Church still remains a deeply interesting 
building, and invites the study of the anti- 
quary in a way that will repay more than 
one visit. 
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Some Cinerplored fields in 
British Arebxology.* 


By GEorGE CiINcH, F.G.S., F.S.A.Scort. 
ae 


SHE title, which I have chosen for 
| shortness, is perhaps somewhat in- 
ui definite ; but the purpose of the 
" paper, which is threefold, may be 
thus expressed: (1) To indicate some of the 
unexplored fields of archeology wherein 
antiquities await the spade of the explorer ; 
(2) to draw attention to the wholesale de- 
struction of antiquities now going on in 
different parts of the kingdom ; and (3) to 
suggest the desirability of establishing regular 
and systematic oversight of great engineering 
works which involve excavation and removal 
of the soil. 

The value of the spade in archeological 
investigation was never more fully appreciated 
than it is to-day, and excavation is now 
properly regarded as one of the surest means 
of obtaining archzological data of real value. 
This species of scientific exploration was 
initiated by General Pitt-Rivers, and some of 
the best work of this kind done in recent 
years has been carried out by workers trained 
in his school. 

Notwithstanding the activity now to be 
found in various directions, it is a remarkable 
fact that some fields of research in British 
archeology remain either entirely unoccupied 
or only partially covered. Roman sites, for 
example, are being explored in considerable 
numbers in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
whilst pre-Roman sites are, with a few excep- 
tions, comparatively neglected. This is a 
rather curious circumstance in view of the 
number and importance of prehistoric 
camps and dwellings in various parts of the 
country. 

Prehistoric hut-sites may be traced on 
much of the uncultivated surface in England 
and in many of the mountainous districts of 
Wales. Hitherto, it is clear, they have not 
received the attention they deserve, and such 
excavations as have been made in and around 
them have not always been sufficiently 
thorough. A hint as to what may be 





* The substance of a paper read at the British 
Association meeting at Sheffield, 1910. 
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expected from further and complete explora- 
tion is afforded by the accidental discovery, 
two or three years ago, of no less than 
seventeen solid gold bracelets of the Bronze 
Age under the floors of ancient hut-dwellings 
at Bexley, Kent. The objects, which were 
found in two separate deposits, had evidently 
been buried for safety under the floors of 
two dwellings, and for some reason had 
never been recovered. 

In Wales there are many floors of dwellings 
in close proximity to bogs, and here some kind 
of exploration, both of the dwelling-sites and 
the adjacent bogs, seems specially desirable, 
because it is probable that many remains of 
ancient art, including, perhaps, gold orna- 
ments, specimens of prehistoric or ancient 
costume, and human remains, will be found 
buried inthe bogs. Nothing very satisfactory 
can be done in the examination of these 
remains unless the bogs are drained, and 
this, which at first sight may seem to be 
a formidable task, would perhaps be really 
not so very difficult. The land is of very 
small value, and generally presents sufficient 
inclination of surface to carry away the 
liberated water. 

The peat, dried and compressed, would 
command a certain sale as fuel. Moreover, 
such a scheme as this would give local 
employment, and the antiquities recovered 
would undoubtedly be of considerable scien- 
tific, if not, indeed, intrinsic, value. There 
seem to be sufficiently good reasons for 
undertaking experimental work. The cost 
of such operations should not be heavy, 
whilst the ultimate result would probably be 
to increase our knowledge very considerably 
on various matters connected with the pre- 
historic and later antiquities of Wales. 

Such a scheme as this may at first sight 
appear romantic and impracticable, but, after 
a very careful consideration of the whole 
matter, I feel confident that it is worth a 
trial. 

Other unoccupied archeological fields 
comprise blown sands, dry river-beds, dry 
sites resulting from shrunken lakes, diverted 
rivers, and drained marshes. At the present 


moment the antiquities contained within or 
under these deposits are, generally speaking, 
in a condition of comparative safety ; but 
scientific exploration and excavation, on the 


lines of the excellent work recently carried 
out at Glastonbury, is most desirable. 

Attention may be drawn to another matter 
of more pressing importance—namely, the 
wholesale destruction of antiquities now 
going on as a result of railway construction 
and other great engineering works. The 
making of railway cuttings and embankments 
has already done much harm. At Hardham, 
Sussex, the Roman camp has been partially 
cut through by the railway-line. At York 
the railway-station was constructed practically 
in the middle of the cemetery of what may 
be regarded as the metropolis of Roman 
Britain. As lately as the year 1900, a railway 
between Fareham and Alton was cut through 
an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Droxford. 

Many of the minor excavations in con- 
nection with building and road-making 
furnish valuable clues as to the antiquities 
buried in the soil. Quite recently the 
presence of an Anglo-Saxon cemetery at 
Carshalton, Surrey, was established by dis- 
coveries made in the course of digging holes 
for gateposts. 

These are a few cases out of many which 
could be named which demonstrate the need 
of a regular system of archzological over- 
sight wherever and whenever excavations 
are being made in the earth; and one cannot 
help feeling that, if the past story of our 
country is to be rescued by means of its 
ancient remains lying in the soil, it is well 
worth while to invite the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Government to the matter, 
with a view to the establishment of systematic 
and official supervision of all excavations 
which reveal, or are likely to reveal, relics of 
the past. 

I have purposely made this paper quite 
brief, not because I think the subject unim- 
portant, but because I wish merely to offer 
suggestions, leaving it for others with more 
leisure and experience to give effect to them. 
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English Domestic Architecture of 
the Cudor |Period,* 
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cent work were begun by the late 
€4| Mr. Thomas Garner, and on his 





Wey" REPARATIONS for this magnifi- 
ee 
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lamented death. the materials col- 
lected both by him and by the publisher 
were placed in the hands of Mr. Stratton, 


tional knowledge of the period, and based 
upon his own observations and _ researches, 
and with the cordial co-operation of Mr. 
Batsford. The results are beyond praise. 
All who have been concerned in the prepara- 
tion and production of these two grand folios 
are most heartily to be congratulated upon 
the outcome of their labours. 

The word “ Tudor ’’—which has been 
interpreted with a reasonable freedom, for 
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who has carried out the work under the 
inspiration derived from Mr. Garner’s excep- 
* The Domestic Architecture of Englan (during the 


Tudor Period. By Thomas Garner and Arthur Strat- 
ton. 424 illustrations on 192 plates, and 364 illustra- 








POUNDISFORD PARK : 


INTERIOR OF HALL. 


some of the examples here enshrined ante- 
date Henry VII., while others are of 
tions in 246 pages of text. London: B. T. Batsford, 


1911. Twovols., folio. Price £6 6s. net in two cloth 
portfolios ; £7 7s. net bound in two vols., half-morocco. 
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James I.’s time, included for quite suf- 
ficient reasons of kinship — is the most 
convenient descriptive label to attach to 
a type of architecture of which many 
Englishmen are hardly so proud as they 


distinctive type of open town and country 
villa-building ; so, after the storm and stress 
of medizeval days and civil wars, as fortified 
buildings ceased to be all-necessary, a new 
type of domestic architecture was evolved, 

















SANDFORD ORCAS MANOR-HOUSE: THE GATE-HOUSE, 


should be. Our domestic architecture of the 
Tudor period is a thoroughly national pro- 
duct. In Romano-British days, as the period 
of warfare and strife passed into a time of 
peace and settled order, the transition was 
reflected in the development of a new and 


and the development of the homestead took 
place on thoroughly English lines. Sim- 
plicity of line, the comeliness resulting from 
use of local material and a genius for direct 
and ‘simple adaptation of means to ends; 
loving attention to special features, such 
































as porches and gate-houses, oriel-windows 
and chimney-stacks ; the careful rendering 
of details of construction and fittings and 
ornaments — these are some of the char- 
acteristics of the architectural work of the 
time ; while the whole seems to have been 
inspired with a subtle, all-pervading sense 
of the picturesque which has produced the 
indefinable charm now to be felt in mass 
and in detail, in outline and in filling, and 
which, though difficult to analyze, may be 
studied and appreciated in the splendid 
plates of these volumes. 

Mr. Batsford has produced not a few 
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captious of critics could not find a single 
plate either unworthy of its place in the 
gallery or unworthily reproduced. For 
students the numerous plates of details 
and measured drawings will be invaluable, 
and no architect can possibly study any of 
the illustrations without deriving inspiration 
and much valuable suggestion from the 
revelations they must make to him. 

First importance attaches, naturally, to 
these fine full-page plates, no fewer than 
192 in number ; but the illustrations in the 
text are hardly less important. A striking 
and noteworthy feature here is the very large 
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PART OF OAK CEILING: HOUSE IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


noble books on architectural subjects, but 
he has surpassed all previous efforts in these 
two great folios. They bear witness, not 
only to the knowledge and unwearied care 
and research of the writers and illustrators, 
but also, we may add, to a lavish expenditure 
on the part of the publisher, whose courage 
and enterprise have made their production 
possible. It would be difficult by written 
description to convey any adequate idea 
of the beauty of the numerous collotype 
photographic plates. They measure 19 by 
14 inches, and every detail is brought out with 
the greatest delicacy. We have turned them 
over with always growing delight. The most 





number of plans of buildings which are given. 
Another feature is the reproduction of a 
number of delicate drawings by draughtsmen 
of a past day, such as John Chessell Buckler 
and William Twopenny, men to whom, as 
Mr. Stratton well says, “‘ this simple straight- 
forward work appealed in days when archi- 


tecture was in an even more parlous state 
than it is to-day,”’ and to whose enthusiasm 
and patient industry we are indebted for 


accurate records of buildings which have 


since been either destroyed or hopelessly 
transmogrified. 


The text contains a brief but luminous 


historical introduction, a careful and sym- 
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pathetic account, architectural and historical, 
of each building illustrated, supplemented by 
a series of short sections discussing details 
carefully classified. In these sections, masonry 
details, gate-houses, oak-framed windows, 
brickwork, open timber roofs, half-timber 
work, panelling, staircases, ceilings, doors, 
leadwork, wrought ironwork, fire-backs, and 
stained glass, are among the subjects and 
details treated and profusely illustrated by 
drawings of characteristic examples. 

By the courtesy of the publisher we are 
permitted to reproduce three of the smaller 
illustrations in the text. The first shows the 
interior of the hall at Poundisford Park, 
Somersetshire. Mr. Stratton points out that, 
considering the changes which have been 
made in other parts of the house, the almost 
perfect state of the hall, both internally and 
externally, is all the more remarkable. ‘It 
is entered,” he says, “from the ‘ screens ’— 
one of the few remaining of this date which 
still retains its original woodwork and gallery 
over. The massive oak screen, with its large 
circular uprights and the two-way lantern 
ingeniously contrived in the panelling, is 
seen in the sketch. The upper part of the 
screen is of plain plaster, a little oriel pro- 
jecting from it, whence a commanding view 
of the hall is obtained.” 

The second illustration shows the beautiful 
gate-house attached to the side of the delight- 
ful old manor-house of Sandford Orcas, 
Dorset ; while the third is an example of the 
detail drawings—a part of the remarkably 
beautiful oak ceiling in a West of England 
house. The use of wood only for surface 
and all parts of the ceiling was not very 
common, and this example is unusually fine. 

We fear we have indicated but slightly 
and imperfectly the beauty and value of these 
sumptuous and massive tomes, which are 
weighty in every sense of the word. They 
are books to buy and to cherish. The 
plates will provide a never-failing feast of 
delight; while as the years go by, and 
gradually—as, alas! is inevitable—many 
of the buildings here pictured decay and 
crumble to ruin, or are “ restored ” or changed 
out of recognition, the value of the work as a 
record will steadily increase. All who see 
the volumes will join in heartiest thanks to 
authors and photographers and draughtsmen 


and publisher—to all who have so worthily 
co-operated, with such splendid results. A 
word must be added in praise of the excellence 
of the indexes, one topographical, the other 


of subjects. 


A Chitteenth- Century Social 
Scandal. 


By HERBERT C. ANDREWS, M.A. 
> 


FASCINATING little drama is 






RovA War : : - 
aN | revealed in the family history of 
IVE ° . 

SA Sir John de Camoys, and contains 
- elements worthy of the pen of a 





novelist. 

Sir John de Camoys, the son of Ralph, 
Lord Camoys, was born in the year 1251. 
He was only twenty-six years of age when his 
father died, in 1277,* and, being the heir, 
succeeded to the family acres, which lay in 
Surrey, Norfolk, Northants, Hunts, and 
Cambs. He thus became owner of Wodinton 
Manor in Surrey; Hardington Manor in 
Norfolk; lands in Torpell, Upton Cother- 
stoke, Glapthorne, Piketon, and Tanesover, 
in Northants; Steucley Manor in Hunts ; 
and Hengeston Manor, Wodacton Manor, 
and Borewell Manor, in Cambs. 

He married Margaret, the daughter and 
heiress of John de Gatesden junior.t His 
wife belonged to a family who were Lords 
of the Manor of Great Gaddesden, Herts, 
and ancestors of the Chamberlains. On her 
father’s death, in 1258, when she was thirteen 
years of age, she inherited Gatesden Manor 
in Herts; Stanbruge Manor in Beds; Tra- 
tinton, Derneford, Elvested, and Dedling 
Manors, and lands in Wakeford, all in Sussex. { 
Being a minor, she became a ward of the 
King, who married her to Robert Walerand.§ 
She was left a widow in 1272,|| and, as stated 


* Cokayne, Complete Peerage, ii. 126. His father’s 
Ing. ~p.m., 5 Edward I., gives his age in 1277 as 
twenty-five, twenty-six, and thirty. 

+ Clutterbuck’s Herts. Cokayne calls him William 
de Gatesden (Complete Peerage, vi. 192). 

t Ing. p.m., 43 Henry III., No. 40. 

§ Calendar of Inquisitions, Henry III., No. 706. 

| Cal. Ing. p.m., 1 Edward I., No. 6. 
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above, married a second husband, Sir John 
de Camoys. From a financial point of view 
the match was excellent, but as a matrimonial 
venture it proved a failure. Very soon a 
cloud gathered on the horizon in the form of 
Sir William Paynel, a friend of the family. 
He was a man of wealth in six counties, and 
counted among his possessions Lutleton 
Paynel and Knyghton Paynel Manors in 
Wilts; Compton, Bromlegh, and Stanewell 
Manors in Middlesex ; Godalmyng Hundred 
and Westcote Manor in Surrey ; Wolbeding, 
Fure, Hamtonet, and Chudeham Manors, 
Wolbeding advowson, and lands in Imhagh, 
Donketon, and Halfnaked, all in Sussex; 
and Ochangre Manor, Wolvemere Forest, 
and lands in Aulton and Westwoldham, all 
in Southants.* Whether the attractions 
either of his wealth or of his person were too 
irresistible, Lady Camoys forsook her husband 
and went to dwell with him as his wife. It 
was said that Sir John not only acquiesced in 
this step, but even drew up a document, 
couched in legal phraseology, handing her 
over to Sir William Paynel with all her goods 
and chattels. This strange document, printed 
by Dugdale,+ reads : 

“Omnibus Christi fidelibus, ad quos pre- 
sens Scriptum pervenerit. Johannes de 
Camoys, filius et heres domini Radulphi de 
Camoys, salutem in Domino. Noveritis me 
tradidisse, et dimisisse, spontanea voluntate 
mea, domino Willielmo Paynell militi, Mar- 
garetam de Camoys, filiam et hzredem 
domini Johannis de Gatesden, uxorem meam ; 
et etiam dedisse et concessisse, eidem Wil- 
lielmo, relaxasse, et quietum clamasse, omnia 
bona et catalla, que ipsa Margareta habet, 
vel de cztero habere posset ; et etiam quic- 
quid mei est de predicta Margareta, bonis 
vel catallis, cum pertinentiis ; ita quod, nec 
ego, nec aliquis aliis nomine meo in predicta 
Margareta, bonis et catallis ipsius Margaretz, 
cum suis pertinentiis, de czetero exigere, vel 
vindicare poterimus, nec debemus _inper- 
petuum : Et volo et concedo, et per przsens 
Scriptum confirmo, quod predicta Margareta, 
cum predicto domino Willielmo sit et 
maneat, pro voluntate ipsius Willielmi. In 
Cujus rei testimonium: huic presenti Scripto 
Sigillum meum apposui; His testibus Thoma 


* Ing. p.m., 10 Edward II., No. 61. 
+ Complete Baronage, i. 433- 


de Depeston, Johanne de Ferrings, Willielmo . 
de Icombe, Henrico le Biroun, Stephano 
Camer, Waltero le Blound, Gilberto de 
Batecombe, Roberto de Bosco, et aliis.” 

The document is undated ; it may be that 


this omission marks it as spurious. But if 
authentic, it may be assigned to a period of 
about the year 1285. 

In any case, we may be quite certain that 
Sir John obtained a divorce in due form 
from Holy Mother Church, for after his wife’s 
elopement he married again. His choice on 
this occasion fell on Margaret de Kyrkeby, 
a sister of John de Kyrkeby, Bishop of Ely 
(1286-1290), and of Sir William de Kyrkeby, 
Knight. She was not so well dowered as 
Sir John’s first wife had been—her marriage 
portion seems to have consisted solely of the 
Manor of Orewell in Cambs—but perhaps 
what she lacked in goods she possessed in 
character and personal attraction. The 
Camoys and Kyrkeby families were close 
friends, if not relations, before the time of 
this marriage, which sealed their connection. 
Margaret de Kyrkeby had already buried at 
least one husband. She was born in 1252, 
and is variously designated in her brother’s 
Inquisitio post mortem,* Margaret de Hot- 
thorp, Margaret, the wife of Walter Dosevyle, 
and Margaret, the widow of John de Camoys. 
Of Hotthorp nothing appears to be known, 
and but little more can be said of the 
Dosevyle family. Of Margaret’s marriage to 
Walter Dosevyle there was a son, John, who 
died 1335,t and perhaps a daughter Margaret. 
Another member of the family, Hugh, died 
in 1354.§ John and Sir William de Kyrkeby 
were successive Lords of the Manor of Much 
Munden alias Munden Furnival, Herts. 
From Sir William, who died in 1302, it 
descended to his wife Christiana, to his 
daughter Margaret, and to his nephew, John 
Dosevyle, who had a grant of free warren in 
Much Munden in 1319,|| and died seised of 
two parts of the manor in 1335. 

The date of the marriage of Sir John 


* 30 Edward I., No. 31. 

+ Inq. ~.m., 9 Edward III., No. 7. 

t Jung. p.m., 11 Edward III., No. 2. 

§ Ing. p.m., 28 Edward III., No. 31. Both 
Margaret and Hugh were seised of Medhourne in 
Leicestershire, which was formerly held by John de 
Kyrkeby. 

|| Cat. Rot. Chart., 13 Edward II., No. 16. 
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de Camoys and Margaret Dosevyle née 
Kyrkeby, is uncertain. He died in 1298, 
apparently without issue, leaving property in 
Northants, which consisted of the Manors 
of Torpell and Upton, Ayston Hamlet, lands 
at Loholm, a messuage at Downhall, and 
the advowson of Ufford Church.* Follow- 
ing on his death came the marriage of his 
first wife, Margaret de Gatesden, to her 
paramour, Sir William Paynel, who then 
drew up a petition to Parliament, on behalf 
of his wife, for the third part of the Manor 
of Torpell, in Northamptonshire. This 
property had belonged successively to Ralph 
de Camoys, Zéve, and Sir John de Camoys, 
4ls ; and Margaret Paynel now claimed it as 
part of her dowry. The petition + was first 
presented to Parliament in 1299, and came 
under consideration. The King’s attorney 
brought forward a recent statute,{ which 
enacted that “if a wife willingly leave her 
husband and go away, and continue with 
her adulterer, she shall be barred for ever of 
action to demand her dower, that she ought 
to have of her husband’s lands, if she be 
convict thereupon, except that her husband, 
willingly, without coercion of the Church, 
reconcile her, and suffer her to dwell with 
him ; in which case she shall be restored to 
her action.”§ Relying on this statute, he 
argued that she ought to have no dowry of 
any part of the Manor of Torpell, because 
that, several years before the death of her 
husband, she had departed from him and 
lived in adultery with William Paynel, and 
that she had never subsequently to this 
elopement been reconciled to her husband. 
In reply to this, the petitioner produced the 
strange document which Sir John de Camoys 
had drawn up, as quoted above. He argued 
that the statute did not apply to the present 
case, for did not the document clearly show 
that Sir John de Camoys had not only 
willingly given his consent to his wife’s 
action, but had also of his own free will 
handed her over, with all her goods and 


* ng. p.m., 29 Edward I., No. 31. 

t Dugdale’s Complete Baronage, i., Paynel and 
Camoys. 

t 13 Edward I., cap. 34. It is significant that this 
statute was passed so recently as 1285; it certainly 
looks as if its enactment was instigated by Sir John 
de Camoys himself after his wife’s elopement. 

§ Statutes of the Realm, i. 87. 


chattels, to him? The ensuing discussion 
centred round the point as to whether the 
husband's action (provided, of course, that 
the document was genuine) amounted to 
reconciliation, although cohabitation did not 
follow. In the end the matter remained 
unsettled, and was referred to the Parliament 
of the next year, when it was again put back 
to the following year. Finally, in 13o1, 
judgment was given against Margaret, that 
she should have no dowry either of Torpell 
Manor or of any other of the lands of her 
late husband. 

Margaret, Lady Camoys, survived her 
husband for a considerable time, and grew 
in wealth as in age. In 1301, on the death 
of her father, Sir William de Kyrkeby, Lord 
of the Manor of Much Munden, and owner 
of many other manors and lands in ten 
shires, she and her three sisters—Alice, the 
wife of Peter Prilly; Matilda, the wife of 
Gilbert de Honby ; and Mabel, the wife of 
William Grimbaud, were his heirs. Much 
Munden, as well as several other manors, 
fell to her portion, and afterwards descended 
to her son, John Dosevyle. Her mother’s 
death the following year did not increase 
her possessions, as she was not an heir-at- 
law to the maternal manor of Stouting, 
Essex. 

She was laid to rest in Trotton Church, 
Sussex, in the year 1310, where a brass, 
bearing the inscription ‘“ Margarite de 
Camoys gist ici Dieu de sa Alme eyt 
Merci,” still marks her tomb.* Of the 
other actors of this drama little remains to 
be said. Margaret Paynel predeceased her 
husband, some time before the year 1317. 
Sir William himself married secondly Eva 
St. John, who survived him. He died 
without issue in 1317, and his barony 
became extinct. 


* Archaologia Cantiana, xi. 56. 
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A Moteworthy Parish and 
Libtarp. 
By THE REv. J. B. McGoveERN. 
(Continued from p. 229.) 
<> 

NOTHER Vicar of the parish also 
liye lies here, with a- marble tablet to 
WN GQ) his memory—the Rev. Thomas 
~~ Dyer, thirteenth Vicar, 1828 to 
1840, obiit March 15, 1840, xt. 80. No 
falsification of numerals here, it is hoped. 
The hope is not without warrant, as per 
above, since, passing into the chancel, two 
other tablets, occupying prominent positions 
on the north and south walls respectively, 
greet the eye, both flaunting a similar gram- 
matical inelegance, evidently in each instance 
from the same pen or chisel. The first in 
point of date was erected to the memory of 
Clement, third son of Sir Thomas Bigg, and 
is thus lettered : 

“Hic jacit corpus Clementis qui fuit 
tertius filius Thome Bigg, Militis, Humanus 
fuit et Clemens, Honestus et Eruditus, Is 
hac vita decessit 14 Die Novembris 1614, 
Anno A‘tatis sua [sé] 32.” 

The pardonable pun or play upon the 
Christian name of this young Bigg is more 
noteworthy than the execrable carelessness in 
the last word. 

The other, immortalizing the same slip- 
shodedness, evidently commemorates a first 
and more belligerent cousin of the former 
even more prematurely deceased : 

“* Hic jacet corpus Gabrielis filii Primo- 
geniti Philippi Bygg, Armigeri, Miles fuit 
fortis et intrepidus, hancque vitam reliquit 
9 Die Maii 1615, Anno A%tatis sua [sic] 29.” 

It may be added that both tablets are 
surmounted by the arms of Bygg, the first 
engraved on stone with a crescent for differ- 
ence ; the second with a label of three, and 
a crescent. 

Nash says that on this south wall were 
‘* Bouchier’s arms; but on the cross en- 
graved a crescent: crest, On a wreath Azure 
and Or, a squirel sejant Gules [all gone].” 
The— 

‘* Storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light,” 
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shared a similar fate, in chancel, nave, and 
transept. Nash has luckily transmitted to 
VOL. VII. 


us some idea of the one in the latter (now 
as innocent of colouring as white glass can 
be) : 

“In the north window of the Chapel on 
the north side of the body of the Church 
was the picture of the founder in a gown, and 
praying ; ‘ Miserere mei Deus secundum mag- 
nam misericordiam.’ Opposite, a woman 
praying: ‘Ave Maria gratia plena Dominus 
tecum.’ In the same window: Argent, ona 
fesse between 3 martlets sable, as many 
armulets, Or. Biggs. The crest ; on a wreath 
Argent and Sable an arm in leaves, the hand 
bare, holding a serpent Gules. In another 
pane Biggs; impaling, Argent, on a Chevron 
embattled and counter battled between 
3 Griffins’ heads erased, and the stalks of 
roses in their beaks gules, as many roses Or.” 

Also the east window in the chancel he 
describes as containing : 

‘‘ Azure, a chain with a horse lock in 
cheveron between 3 bishops’ mitres: the 
arms of the Abbey of Evesham.” 

These have been replaced by modern 
representations in full figures of Christ, 
Moses, and David. The chancel also con- 
tains two other stained-glass windows, 
bearing, in the north wall, the Annunciation, 
and in the south, Saints Etheldreda and 
Ecgwine, with the inscription underneath the 
latter : “ Marize Thompson : Amici Memores.” 
In the south wall of the nave are the follow- 
ing windows (those on the north being of 
plain glass), with representations respectively 
of St. Paul before Agrippa, David and the 
Good Shepherd (inscription beneath latter: 
“Tn loving memory of the Rev. John 
Kaye, M.A., who died January 9, 1888; 
this window is erected by his widow”’), the 
Agony in Gethsemane (to the memory of 
Anne Ashmore), and St. Luke and St. Cecilia, 
with tablet adjoining, stating that it was put 
in (‘patterned on one formerly existing 
here”) to the memory of Mary Beatrice, 
only daughter of the Rev. W.C. Boulter, M.A., 
who died March 12, 1902. 

The other notabilia of the church deserving 
mention are—1. “The Reredos of very old 
black oak, with a simple design on the 
portion above the altar, and at the sides 
panels of what is called the ‘linen-fold’ 
pattern. There is an ancient priest’s door 
on the south side, and also a small window, 
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with remains of old tracery at the head” 
(A Short History). 2. An old oak chest 
at entrance of transept. 3. An old pewter 
flagon (electro-plated) and paten, with the 
inscription on the back: ‘Edward Smith 
and Phillip Harris, of Lenchwick and 
Norton, Churchwardens, 1679.” 4. A Jaco- 
bean oak pulpit. 5. A stone fourteenth- 
century font. 6. A tablet to the memory 
of the Rev. Narcissus G. Batt, on the south 
wall over the doorway. 7. The lectern. 
This ancient carved lectern of twelfth-cen- 
tury workmanship is, undoubtedly, the most 
treasured possession of the church. In 
appearance in front like an ordinary moulded 
capital, this venerable relic has curious flori- 
ated designs, entwining animals of wondrous 
form; the centre of the front face is filled 
by a bust (“rudely cut,” says New; “rudely” 
handled by time would be more accurate, 
for its nose has sadly suffered in its flight) of 
Bishop-Abbot Ecgwine, a crozier in his left 
hand, and his right raised in the act of 
blessing ; and two sockets, drilled in each 
upper corner, apparently served for candle- 
brackets. Its origin is credibly beyond 
cavil, but its original use and material seem 
to be matters of conjecture. 
in 1848 of the scattered remains of Evesham 
Abbey, said : 

“ A sculptured marble lectern, or reading- 
stand, is also preserved, which was probably 
made by Abbot Adam for the use of the 
Chapter-Room (emp. Henry II.). This is, I 
believe, in possession of R. Blayney, Esq, 
of the Lodge.” 

So it was, but in 1865 it was fittingly pre- 
sented by his representatives to the church, 
which bears the saintly Bishop-Abbot’s name, 
together with a modern pillar of Bath stone, 
on which it stands, and on which is incised 
the following inscription : 


“In piam memoriam Thome et Anne 
Blayney Anna et Joanna M. filiz hoc 
vetus monumentum  Ecclesiz _restituere. 
A.D. MDCCCLXV.” 


It has since appropriately served as an 
ordinary lectern ; but for what purpose was 
it used in the abbey from the ruins of which 
it has been luckily rescued? ‘‘ Made for the 
use of the chapter-room,’’ says Noake ; in 
which case probably the Benedictine rule 


would be read from it to the brethren, or 
the manuscript life of the Founder of the 
abbey to the novices, as suggested by others. 
New’s opinion is, on the other hand, that it 
“once graced a chapel in the great church 
at Evesham,” which would probably mean 
it acted as a reading-stand for the Breviary 
or Martyrology of the Antiphonarius or Lector 
during the.chanting of the Hours. This 
latter view approaches confirmation, if 
Smith’s surmise (Zzvesham) be correct, 
that it was “once probably in the Abbey 
Church.” The conflicting views as to the 
material or composition of this lectern are 
interesting, if apparently trivial. Bradley, 
Smith, and others, regard it as of unpolished 
marble, while New holds that it was “ carved 
out of a block of alabaster.” Considering that 
these gentlemen were hardly present at its 


Noake, writing a sf 





MARBLE LECTERN. 


NORTON CHURCH: 


quarrying, their dogmatism is amusing with- 
out being illuminating. I believe it to be, 
on the evidence of an expert and a close 
examination, that it is neither marble nor 
alabaster, but simple stone. This verdict 
is meant not dogmatically, but evidentially. 

A word here as to the church or parish 
registers. These (baptisms, marriages, and 
burials) date from the thirtieth year of 
Henry VIII. (1538, when the clergy were 
ordered to keep such registers), and continue 
(with some irregularities between 1630 and 
1642) in the first volume up to 1665, ‘‘in- 
scribed newly,” says a note on the inner 
cover, 1559. The handwriting of the first 
and second volumes, though frequently diffi- 
cult to decipher, is, on the whole, fairly 
legible ; and now and again some curious 
extraneous entries, such as the following, are 
observable : 
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1. ‘John Trafford [fourth Vicar], Minister 1.—1534. John Wylmott, Chaplain. (Un- 


of the Parish of Lenchwick and Norton, was 
buried the tenth day of Aprile, An. 1679.” 

2. ‘*Mr. Ferryman Rutter, Clarke, was 
de novo Inducted into the Church of Norton, 
the second day of September, 1624, by 
T. A. Rect. de Harvington.” 


I learn that this Vicar had been, owing to 
some irregularities, inducted at no fewer than 
three different periods. 


3. December 22, 1630. —‘‘ Whereas at 
Christide last past the Great Bell of this 
parish was broken and much debatement 
and contention arising between the Minister 
and Parishioners whether day labourers and 
poor cottagers ought to be levyed for the 
repaire of ye Bell or not, and whereas a levy 
was made by some of ye Parish, taxing ye 
poore ; least therefore in future tyme the 
like stirre might happen ; this we ye Minister 
and Churchwardens thought fit to certify, 
and to leave recorded in this Church Booke, 
that the cotagers and day labourers of this 
Parish have freely given, not by compulsion 
or constraint, but of theire owne good will, 
towards ye repaire of ye Bell, and in respect 
of ye great charge of ye Neighbors, neither 
being so bound to doe by any custome the 
sume of eighteen shillings 4d. which accord- 
ingly witnesse whereof, wee have heere sub- 
scribed or. Names. : 

“ FERRYMAN RUTTER, Vicar. 
Chiniiie THOMAS YARNOLL. 
Westin STEPHEN RYNENAN his 

{ myke.” 


4. “Collected for the Protestant Church 
in Lithuania, 23 Novemb. two shillings and 
nine pence, 1661. Ferryman Rutter, Vic., 
1662.” 


It is to be hoped that these authentic 
records of local life and customs in days 
long past will some day find wider per- 
manence in type. 

A closing word in connection with the 
Incumbents or Vicars of this church and 
parish. 

Nash’s list differs slightly from that sup- 
plied by the “Short History.” The two 
may be reconciled thus: 








mentioned by Nash.) 

2.—1541. Ric. Scollow, d. 1579. (Nash: 
“Cl. 3 Julii, 1557.”) 

3-—1579. John Hill. (Nash: ‘ Johannes 
Hyll, cl. 10 Jan., 1557.”) 

4.—1597. John Trafford, d. 1619. (Not 
given by Nash.) 

5-—1620. John Charelet, D.D.* (Nash: 
“Cl. ST... 43 Jol”) 

6.—1621. John Bourchier, M.A. (Nash: 
“Cl. A.M., 18 Martii.”) 

7.—1624. Ferryman Rutter, B.A., restored 
1662; d. 1658. (Nash: SFerriman 
Rutter, A.B., 9 Jun., 1624.”) 

1642. Will: Taylor, M.A. (Nash: 
“Willus Taylor, cl. A.M., 
11 Maii, 1642.”) 

1649. Ed. Saunders, d. 1658. 

1658. John Baker. 

8.—1668. Rob: Blondell, M.A., d. 1696. 
(Nash: ‘“ Robertus Blondell, cl. 
8 Dec., 1668,”’) 

9.—1697. Moses Hodges, D.D. (Nash: 
“S.T.P., 11 Martii, 1696.”) 

10.—1706. Robert Bourne, M.A., d. 1726. 
(Nash: “ Robertus Bourn, cl. A.M., 
27 Aug., 1706.’’) 

11.—1726. Peter Cassy, M.A, d. 1784. 
(Nash: “Cl. A.M., 14 Oct., 1726. 
This gentleman was aged 83 in the 
year 1781 ; regularly serves his church 
twice every Sunday. He was born 
of Roman Catholic parents, and said 
to be the son of one of the persons 
appointed demy of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, by King James I1I., before 
the Revolution.”) 

12.—1784. William Warmington, d. 1828. 
(Nash: ‘ William §Wormington, 
Clerk, 6 January, 1785.”) 

13.—1828. Thomas Dyer, M.A., d. 1840. 

14.—1840. William Brown, M.A., resigned 
1854. 

15.—1854. Narcissus George Batt, M.A., 
resigned 1891. 

16.—1891. Walter Consitt Boulter, M.A., 
resigned 1902. 

17.— 1903. George Kenneth Morgan Green, 
resigned 1907. 

18.—1907. H. W. Wood, B.A. 

It will be noted that from 1642 to 1658 
the vicariate of Norton was occupied by 
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three pastors, who apparently held it only 
as curates-in-charge or /ocum tenentes, though 
the two first enter themselves in the registers 
as “ Vicarius,” which was a palpable irregu- 
larity. What were the causes leading to 
Vicar Rutter’s deposition, beyond that men- 
tioned above and the troubles of the Common- 
wealth period (1643-1660), or how thevicariate 
fared during the interregnum, if there were 
one, between 1658 and 1662, I am unable 
to say. But, apart from these lacune, lasting 
twenty years, the line of succession is happily 
unbroken. 

Nash supplies a further note respecting this 
vicariate which finds suitable insertion here : 

‘In the Parliamentary Survey taken 1649, 
the Rectory [s¢c] of Lenchwick and Norton 
is said to be leased for 21 years to James 
Hawley, at the yearly rent of £24 17s. 8d. 
The presentation to the Vicarage or Donative 
of Lenchwick and Norton was reserved to 
the Church. The annual value of the 
Rectory above the rent reserved was L100. 
It is not in the Charter of St. Ecgwine; but 
in the Charters of the Kings Kenred and 
Offa it is mentioned next to Evesham, who 
gave here one mana, or mansion.” 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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ParT ul. Of vol. xxv. of Book 
Prices Current continues the re- 
cord of sales from February 22 
to April 5, and includes the 
libraries of several well-known 
collectors, among others those 
of the Right Hon. James 
Round, the late Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price, and Lord Ronald 
Sutherland Gower. The books 
from Mr. Round’s library were chiefly col- 
lected during the eighteenth century by 
Samuel Wegg and Charles Gray. They in- 
cluded many volumes of voyages and travels, 
which sold well—333 lots realizing about 
41,900. The sale of a miscellaneous collec- 
tion at Sotheby’s on March 15-17 included 
a Caxton (Chronicles of England and The 





Description of Britayne), 1480, a little im- 
perfect, and having a few leaves in facsimile, 
which brought £162. Some books of Hours 
fetched good prices. In the same sale were 
six horn-books (including one of brass, a 
material apparently unknown to Mr. Tuer), 
which realized prices ranging from £10 10s. 
to £27 10s. A wooden mould or matrix 
for gingerbread hornbooks went to Mr. 
Quaritch for £412 Ios. 
&* * &* 
The library of the late Mr. H. Penfold, sold 
at Sotheby’s on March 2 and 3, included a 
good many topographical books and county 
histories, which fetched very fair prices. 
Dallaway and Cartwright’s [Vestern Sussex, 
1815-30, sold for £22, and “a very fine and 
apparently perfect copy” of John Nichols’s 
History of Leicester, large paper, 1795-1815, 
brought #119. Parts of the contents were 
nearly all burnt in Nichols’s fire, and were 
either not reprinted at all or on small paper 
only. The part is representative of books of 
all classes, and shows average prices well 
maintained. It has for frontispiece a good 
photographic facsimile of the title-page of 
Sir George Peckham’s pamphlet, A Z7wue 
Report of the Late Discoveries of the New- 
Sound Landes, London, 1583. No other copy 
of this rare item of Americana has been sold 
by auction in this country during the exist- 
ence of Book Prices Current. This copy 
went to the American agent, Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, for £300. By the way, Mr. Slater 
should not spell Edward FitzGerald’s name 
with a small “g” (p. 331). 
&* * 


& 
I am glad to see that a third edition of the 
Inventory of the Ancient and Historical Monu- 
ments of Hertfordshire, issued by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments in 
England last October, has been called for. 
The first edition was exhausted in a fortnight. 

&* &* 5 
The Society of Genealogists of London, to 
which I have previously referred, was in- 
corporated on May 8 last, and has now fairly 
started on what promises to bea really useful 
career. Among the means proposed for 
promoting the aims of the Society are the 
formation of a reference and lending library, 
the forming and carrying on a permanent or 
temporary safe depository for pedigrees, 
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grants of arms, and other manuscripts, and 
the preparation of indices to printed and 
other collections. It is hoped to do much 
to assist research and prevent overlapping 
and waste of effort. Briefly stated, the func- 
tion of the Society of Genealogists is to 
collect, index, and arrange historical, gene- 
alogical, and heraldic evidence, for the use 
of its members and associates, and to notify 





Stark Fleming, with 400 illustrations of draw- 
ings by the author. Mr. Fleming’s former 
books on the castles and old buildings of 
Stirling are well and favourably known, and 
his new undertaking promises to form a very 
attractive volume. ‘The remains of medizval 
castles in Ireland are very numerous, and 
deserve more thorough study than they have 
hitherto received. Mr. Westropp, the dis- 


MILL STREET CASTLE, CORK. 


to its Fellows, as it accrues, material of spe- 
cial interest personal to themselves. The 
Society starts under excellent auspices and 
deserves success. A copy of the interesting 
pamphlet-prospectus can be had from the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Sherwood, 227, 
Strand, W C. 
»* »* * 

Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, announces 
for early publication a work on Zhe Ancient 
Castellated Structures of Ireland, by Mr. J. 





tinguished Irish antiquary, recently remarked 
that “this subject in its broader aspect, and, 
stranger still, and unlike other branches of 
archeology, the literature of its history and 
even more of the evolution of these build- 
ings, hardly exists, and few, indeed, are the 
monographs of individual examples. Little 
has been done by previous writers to throw 
light on these castles. Grose, Fitzgerald, 
and Lentham give little more than sporadic 
notes; Lady Dunraven records of her hus- 
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band’s castles of Adair and Dunaman; Fitz- 
gerald on Shanid ; and himself on Askeaton 
and Carrig o’ Gunnel, exhaust the bio- 


graphy.” 
5 * * 

Of the 4o0 illustrations to the forthcoming 
volume—-a demy quarto—some seventy were 
sketched by Mr. Fleming on the spot, and to 
complete the series copies have been carefully 
made by him from original drawings preserved 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Dublin, specially sketched by various artists, 
some of eminence, for the Ordnance Survey in 
‘1840, but never published. These the 
Council have cordially given the author 
authority now to publish. A few were copied 
from ancient prints dating back to 1691, 
and although artistically interpreted, care, we 
are told, has been taken to preserve faithfully 
their individual characteristic features. We 
are kindly allowed to reproduce on the pre- 
ceding page an example of the illustrations, 
showing Mill Street Castle, Cork. 


&* &* &* 
A remarkably handsome book which has been 
for many years in preparation at the Oxford 
University Press was privately published 
recently. This is Zhe Obituary Book of 
Queen’s College, Oxford (Liber Obituarius 
Aulae Reginae in Oxonia). This ancient 
Sarum Kalendar, containing the obits of the 
founders and benefactors of the College, is 
one of the oldest possessions of Queen’s, 
and is mentioned in the Statutes which the 
founders sealed on February 10, 1340-41. 
It has been edited, with an elaborate intro- 
duction, notes, and appendices, by the 
Provost, Dr. Magrath, who has presented 
copies to the members of the College and of 
the Oxford Historical Society, and a few 
other favoured persons. The volume, a folio, 
is bound in vellum and silk, and is printed 
on vellum in black, blue, red, and green. 
* &* &* 

Mr. B. T. Batsford will shortly publish a 
popular and handy volume describing the 
beautiful historical buildings of London, 
together with adequate illustrations, the 
object of which is to furnish an interesting 
guide for the use of visitors, as well as 
Londoners. It has been specially written by 


Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, an architect whose 
work in connection with the London Survey 
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Committee is known to many. The volume 
will contain maps and a descriptive guide to 
the buildings, and will be issued at a 
moderate price so as to bring it within the 
reach of all. 

es & ad 
Mr. Henry Frowde has issued a pleasant 
booklet on Zhe University Press, Oxford, which 
had been specially prepared by the Press for 
visitors at the Turin Exhibition. In sixteen 
pages it tells the story of the foundation and 
remarkable history of this great printing 
house, and describes some of the more 
remarkable of its issues. The numerous 
excellent illustrations include the University 
Arms, 1517 and 1701; the Clarendon 
Building, used as the printing-house 1713- 
1830 ; the charming quadrangle of the Press ; 
the University paper-mill at Wolvercote, near 
Oxford, where the famous India paper is 
now made ; and one of the Oxford bindings 
(destroyed in the lamentable fire at the 
Brussels Exhibition) which helped to gain the 
Press a Grand Prix for bindings. 

* »* &* 
In the course of his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Public Records, on 
May 24, the chief clerk to the Privy Council 
Office, Mr. J. C. Ledlie, gave a list of the 
chief documents in the Office, these including 
the Council registers from 1598, Proclama- 
tions from 1558 to 1819, and Plantation 
Books. There were also lists of the convicts 
transported to penal settlements, and unbound 
papers. Twenty-two volumes of the Council 
registers, dating from 1540 to 1598, had 
been edited and transferred to the Public 
Record Office, but the Treasury a few years 
ago refused a grant for the work to be con- 
cluded. All the records were described as 
being in a good state of preservation, and 
the Council registers were kept in a strong- 
room. 

* &* a 
Mr. E. E. B. Boehmer, Superintendent of 
Registry, Home Office, said that there was 
an immense quantity of public records at the 
Home Office. So bulky were the bundles 
into which they were tied that if they were 
placed end on end they would make a 
column two miles high, and, in addition, 
there were many books and loose papers. 
In 1830 some documents were taken from 
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the Home Office to the old State Paper 
Office, and dealt with in a most irregular 
way. They were given by some irresponsible 
person to a certain gentleman. On his 
death, in 1867, there was a sale of his posses - 
sions, and important State documents were 
found in egg-boxes. ‘lhey were then handed 
over to the Home Office again. 

Bad * * 
The larger edition of Dr. Rice Holmes’s 
Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul has been out of 
print since the beginning of t909. A new 
edition, revised throughout and largely re- 
written, is about to be published by the 
Oxford University Press. 


The biographical papers read before the 
Islington Antiquarian and Historical Society 
during the last two sessions are to be pub- 
lished in volume form this autumn. These 
papers, the subjects of which include George 
Daniel, Samuel Phelps, William Upcott, and 
various artists, engravers, historians, poets, 
etc., associated with the northern suburb, 
include a considerable amount of hitherto 
unpublished matter. The writers are Mr. 
Aleck Abrahams, Mr. E. E. Newton, Mr. S. 
T. C. Weeks, and Mr. W. H. Pratt. Sub- 
scribers’ names should be sent to Mr. S. T. 
C. Weeks, 1o, York House, Highbury 
Crescent, N. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
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[We shall be glad to receive information from ourreaders 
for insertion under this heading. | 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


No. 5 of the Manorial Society’s Publications takes 
the form of A Critical Analysis of the Special Land 
Tenure Bill of 1911, by Mr. Herbeit W. Knocker, 
High Steward of the Honor of Otford. The Bill in 
question was introduced by a private member early in 
the present session, and if it became law would, zz¢er 
alia, abolish the customs of Gavelkind and Borough 
English, and also many other customary modes of 
descent in copyhold and customary freeholds. The 
Bill is short, but its eflects would be far-reaching, and 
in some districts, such as Kent, simply revolutionary. 
It is obvious that such a measure, so crudely drafted, 
would work an extraordinary amount of injustice 
on many present and prospective owners of lands. 
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There has been no demand for such revolutionary 
legislation; and, in any case, such far-reaching pro- 
posals should not be embodied in a Bill without 
careful previous inquiry and an impartial survey 

the customs affected from all points of view—historic, 
economic, social—or without full consideration for 
existing rights. Inthe booklet before us Mr. Knocker 
analyzes the Bill very ably and carefully, pointing out 
what its effects would be, some of which can hardly 
have been properly considered by the promoters of 
the Bill. In a short preface the Registrar of the 
Society, Mr. C. Greenwood, gives a clear account of 
Gavelkind and Borough English. The booklet is 
well done in every way, but as such a Bill, introduced 
by a private member, cannot have the ghost of a 
chance of passing into law, it seems to us a little 
doubtful whether it was worth while to do it the honour 
of making it the subject of one of the Suciety’s publi- 


cations. 
6 *s 


The new part of the Journa/ of the Friends’ Histo- 
rical Society (vol. viil., No. 1) contains an article on 
an early Quaker bibliographer, Morris Birkbeck 
(1734-1816). Not much is known of his life, but his 
labours, with those of his predecessor, John Whiting, 
did much to make possible the better-known and 
comprehensive work of Joseph Smith. A singular 
account of a school conducted by Quaker prisoners in 
Ilchester Gaol, 1662, taken from cne of the Somerset 
records of the Society of Friends ; a long letter from 
John Perrot to Henry Cromwell, Lord-Deputy of 
Ireland, 1656, printed from the original in the British 
Museum ; and a first instalment of ‘‘ Gleanings from 
the Records of the Yearly Meeting of Aberdeen, 1672 
to 1786,” are among the other principal contents. 
The shorter notes and extracts are, as usual, full of 


interest. 
s~* «ws 


The Viking Club has issued vol. vii., Part 1 of its 
Saga Book. It contains a learned and discriminating 
survey of the study of ‘‘ Norse Elements in English 
Dialects,” by Professor G. T. Flom, of the University 
of Illinois ; an abridged translation, well illustrated, 
of a report by two Danish scholars on “ Finds and 
Excavations of Heathen Temples in Iceland,” which 
contains much fresh matter relating to explorations in 
a direction little familiar to British archeologists; a 
historical study of ‘‘The Scandinavian Kingdom of 
Northumbria,” by Professor Allen Mawer ; a sum- 
mary of the story of the Fianish epic ‘‘ Kung Fialar,” 
as translated by Mr. Eirikr Magnusson ; a study of 
social and political conditions in Orkney in Norse 
times, by Mr. J. S. Clouston ; and the first part of 
an important study by Dr. Harry Fett of a little- 
known subject—‘‘ Miniatures from Icelandic Manu- 





scripts” —with some striking illustrations. It is a 
strong part. 
VUVUTTVYV ITTV 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 4.—Dr. Philip 
Norman, Treasurer, in the chair. 
Mr. Reginald Smith read a paper on specimens of 
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a large series of flints exhibited by the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers of Northfleet, Kent. 
For the last four years palolithic implements and 
flakes, as well as remains of the Pleistocene fauna, 
have been found in the deposit capping the chalk in 
a corner of the Southfleet pit; and the flints are 
clearly separable into two classes. The first consists 
of flakes and cores of large size, unrolled, and in 
some cases unpatinated, indicating an extensive 
factory at this spot of implements of Le Moustier 
type, flaked mainly on one face. This constitutes 
about 99 per cent. of several thousand specimens ; 
and the remainder comprises implements of Chelles 
and St. Acheul types, mostly rolled and patinated, 
and evidently not zx situ, but swept from the 90 foot 
terrace-gravels above, and carried over the site of the 
factory by a torrent of sandy mud, that reached its 
present Jevel (about 45 O.D.) over a frozen surface 
sloping gently to the river. The deposit on the 
chalk is pronounced by Mr. Clement Reid to 
resemble the Coombe Rock or Elephant bed of 
Brighton, in which only one implement has been 
found ; but many specimens of Le Moustier period 
have been found in a corresponding deposit on the 
French side of the Channel, at Sangatte, near Calais. 
If the ground were frozen several feet deep and 
a sudden thaw set in, accompanied by heavy rainfall, 
a tumultuous mass of mud and stones would pass 
from the high ground of the Downs towards the sea ; 
and, in the opinion of Mr. E. T. Newton, the 
animal bones (mammoth, red-deer, horse, and 
rhinoceros) point, like the flints, to a date before the 
end of the Ice Age. Britain at that time had not 
been finally severed from the Continent, and the 
resemblance between the Northfleet and Sangatte 
deposits suggests that the Coombe Rock is not long 
subsequent to the beginning of the period named 
after Le Moustier.—Acheneum, May 13. 


6 6 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIEFS.—May 11.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on the 
discovery of the remains of King Henry VI. in 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, on November 4, 
1910. When the quire aisles were repaved in 1789, 
several graves were discovered, including that of 
King Edward IV., which was opened and examined. 
That which tradition had always pointed out as 
King Henry VI.’s was also found, under the second 
arch on the south side, but not allowed to be opened. 
As there had long been a doubt as to where King 
Henry’s remains had actually been buried, on their 
removal in 1484 by King Richard III. from their 
first resting-place in Chertsey Abbey, the tradit‘onal 
site at Windsor has lately been examined, with the 
approval of the King, in the presence of representa- 
tives of the Dean and Chapter, the Provosts of 
King’s and Eton, and others. Under the second 
arch in the south aisle there was found a small leaden 
chest, 34 feet long, in a full-sized brick vault, with 
the iron bands and other remains of a large wooden 
coffin in which it had been placed and buried. On 
the leaden chest being opened, a wooden box with a 
sliding lid was found within, which contained the 
remains of a human body with traces of silk wrap- 


pings. These remains have been examined by 
Protessor Macalister, and pronounced to be those of 
a fairly strong man, between forty-five and fifty-five 
years old, and at least 5 feet 9 inches high. The 
bones of the head were much broken, but belonged 
to a skull well formed, but small in proportion to the 
stature. Nearly all the bones of the trunk remained, 
also those of both legs and of the left arm, but no 
part of the right arm (perhaps because it had been 
retained at Chertsey as a relic). The body had 
evidently been dismembered when put in the box, 
and had every appearance of having been buried in 
the earth for some time, which in King Henry’s case 
was thirteen years, and then exhumed. The state of 
the bones was too unsatisfactory to allow of any 
trustworthy measurements being taken. After the 
remains had been completely examined, they were 
again closed up in the leaden chest, and rep'aced, 
with everything found with them, in the grave, 
which was then filled up as before with dry rubbish. 

Mr. Hope quoted various historical and docu- 
mentary notices of the King’s burial at Chertsey, the 
exhumation and removal of his remains to Windsor, 
and the abortive efforts to translate them to West- 
minster ; and despite the fact that nothing was found 
in the grave to indicate their identity specifically, he 
claimed that there was no other person than King 
Henry VI. recorded or known to have been buried 
in St. George’s Chapel, to whom remains enclosed in 
so remarkable a way could possibly belong. 

The Rev. H. G. O. Kendall read a paper on 
‘Paleolithic Periods at Knowle Farm Pit.”— 
Atheneum, May 20. 
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SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—J/ay 18.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. Oswald Barron 
read a paper on a grant of arms, lately discovered 
among the Eton College charters, made in 1347 by 
Ralph, Baron of Stafford, to his cousin Edmund of 
Mortayn. Apart from the interest which belongs to 
an original document of this character, the grant 
offered several peculiar features. Although a crest is 
given with the arms, the grantee was in priest’s orders 
—a Canon of Lincoln, a parish priest, and a Doctor of 
Civil Law. Alsoas the head of a family long bearing 
arms, he had no need of a new coat. The blazon 
was remarkable, affording, in Mr. Barron’s opinion, 
evidence for his contention that the words ‘‘ bend” 
and ‘‘baston’’ are interchangeable, although the 
latter was commonly used when the bend, surmount- 
ing other charges, took a narrow form, in order to 
allow them to be distinguished. The grant, following 
medieval customs in such cases, was in the terms of 
an ordinary legal conveyance of real property.—The 
discussion which followed the reading of the paper 
dealt with the medizval debating of the question 
whether arms belonged to the blood or to the estate. 

Mr. H. S. Cowper exhibited a skeleton clock with 
iron works, an Elizabethan sword, a seventeenth- 
century roasting-jack, and a thirteenth-century lead 
seal. Mr. Aymer Vallance exhibited two sixteenth- 
century clocks, and Colonel Croft Lyons three seals ; 
and Mr. Lyon Thomson a stoneware plaque, by Coade, 
from St. Olave’s School, Southwark.—Atheneum, 
May 27. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 25.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. John Bilson, 
F.S.A., read a paper on ‘‘ The Plan of the First 
Cathedral Church of Lincoln.” The builder of the 
church was Bishop Remi, the almoner of Fécamp, 
who was the first of the Norman ecclesiastics to 
receive a bishopric in the conquered country. The 
historical evidence indicates that the church was 
begun about 1073, and it was finished (except the 
upper part of its west front) in 1092. It is evident 
that any exact knowledge of the architecture of the 
church must be the more valuable because it was one 
of the earliest churches built in England by the 
Norman conquerors, and because it was built quickly 
within these twenty years. The recovery of its plan 
is also important for another reason: the knowledge 
of what already existed must necessarily throw some 
light on the precise manner in which the present 
church was built, and so facilitate the solution of the 
difficult problems which still remain to be unravelled 
with regard to the history of the works of St. Hugh 
and his immediate successors. 

Before the recent excavations, the only traces ot 
Bishop Remi’s church known with certainty were 
(with the exception of the very important original 
work at the west end) the fragments of the founda- 
tions of the choir and its great apse beneath the 
choir-stalls, and the foundations of the north-west 
angle of the north transept found in 1903. The 
excavations kindly authorized by the Dean and 
Chapter, and carried out at their expense, were begun 
during the Lincoln meeting of the Royal Archzo- 
logical Institute in 1909, under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope; these resulted in the 
discovery of the foundations of the east end of the 
north choir aisle, and of the eastern bays of the wall 
of the north aisle of the nave. The excavations were 
continued, under Mr, Bilson’s direction, in the earlier 
months of this year, in the north transept and its 
eastern aisle and in the western bays of the nave. 
The foundations discovered, which were described in 
detail with the aid of a large-scale plan, have given 
sufficient fixed points to make it possible to reconsti- 
tute the plan of the whole northern half of the 
church. 

The plan consisted of a choir of three bays, ter- 
minating eastward in an apse, and flanked by aisles 
which extended eastward as far as the springing of 
the great apse; a transept, each arm of which con- 
sisted of two bays, one of which was opposite the 
aisles of the choir and nave, and the other, beyond to 
the north and south, had an eastern aisle of a single 
bay ; a nave of ten bays in length, with north and 
south aisles ; and two western towers at the ends of 
the aisles, with the nave extended an additional bay 
between them. These towers do not appear to have 
been carried up quite so high as the nave walls, but 
below this western work still remains for the most 
part, though it has undergone much subsequent altera- 
tion. The plan was a remarkably orderly and logical 
piece of work, and it is due to the fact that it so 
closely conformed to the Norman ‘‘type” that its 
main lines have been recovered with comparatively 
little excavation. The internal width of the main 
spars generally was 28 feet 9 inches ; of the choir and 
aisles about 65 feet; and of the nave and aisles, 
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66 feet 5 inches. The internal length of the transept 
was 122 feet 9 inches, and the total internal length, 
from the inside of the west wall, was about 310 feet. 

The great apse of the choir was semicircular, 
divided into five bays, and the plan of the whole 
eastern part shows marked analogies with the plans 
of St. Nicolas, Caen, Cerisy, Lessay, and Saint 
Georges de Boscherville. The choir was three bays 
in length, as at Montivilliers, instead of the more 
usual two. The aisles of the choir were finished 
square externally, and apsidal internally. It is 
probable that the choir was separated from the aisles 
by solid walls, as at Cerisy and St. Albans. The 
plan of the transept is particularly interesting, for it 
affords the earliest instance of an aisled transept in 
the Norman school. The transept aisle stopped 
short of the end of the transept itself. Each arm of 
the transept had the characteristically Norman gallery, 
which here, as at Jumiéges and Bayeux, may have 
extended over the whole area up to the crossing piers 
on either side, The transept plan shows close analogy 
with that of St. Etienne, Caen, and the similarities 
in small details here and in the nave are so marked as 
to suggest that Bishop Remi’s master-of-the-works 
must have been employed on the Conqueror’s church 
before he began his work at Linco!n. Some fragments 
of reused shafts which evidently belonged to the nave 
piers, and some details of setting-out, seem to indicate 
that the nave closely followed the type of St. 
Etienne, Caen. The external width of the nave itself 
is indicated on the existing west front by the line of 
the southern jamb of the northern great lateral recess, 
and that of the northern jamb of the corresponding 
southern recess, and the heights of the smallerjrecesses 
at either end of this front indicate those of the nave 
arcades, 

The plan of Bishop Remi’s church, as worked out 
from the remains which have been found, is an 
admirable illustration of the logical precision, clearly 
defined expression of structure and feeling for monu- 
mental form which characterizes the best work of the 
Norman school. It conforms very closely to the 
‘*type” of the contemporary works of the Continental 
school of Normandy much more closely than do most 
of the great churches built in England after the 
Norman Conquest. It shows some indications, 
though as yet but slight, of the great expansion of 
scale which is illustrated in the nearly contemporary 
church of Winchester. And its western work stands 
almost alone as a magnificently original piece of 
monumental building, a speaking witness of the 
powerful architectural expression of a masterful race. 

In the discussion which followed the paper, the 
president expressed the Society's appreciation of the 
action of the Dean and Chapter of Lincoln in allow- 
ing the excavations to be undertaken, and in so 
generously defraying the cost.—A theneum, June 3. 

«~“— ~~ % 
At the meeting of the RoyAL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE on June 14, Mr. G. C. Druce read 
“Notes on the Heraldic Jall or Yale,’’ with lantern 
illustrations. 

a of ad) 
At the meeting of the BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
on April 26, Mr. Carlyon-Britton, President, in the 
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chair, the President read a further section of his 
‘* Numismatic History of the Reigns of William I. 
and II.,” in which he treated the counties of Hunting- 
don, Kent, and Leicester. Coinage at the county 
town of Huntingdon had begun in, or shortly before, 
the reign of Eadwig, and although Domesday states 
that the moneyers then ‘‘were not,” the mint is 
represented by every type, save two, of the reigns 
under discussion. Mr. Carlyon- Britton explained 
that the statement in Domesday merely referred to 
the fact that the moneyers no longer accounted 
directly to the Crown, but probably through the local 
authority. At Canterbury the same conditions then 
prevailed, except that of the seven moneyers of the 
city, two had been assigned to the Archbishop, and 
one to the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, and every type 
of the two kings was in evidence to-day. Dover at 
this period was not a prolific mint, and its known 
coins were of only nine types of the thirteen issued by 
William I. and If. Similarly of Hythe only four of 
the types were preserved tous. Under the laws of 
Athelstan, Rochester had been granted three moneyers 
—namely, two for the King and one for the Bishop : 
but, nevertheless, under the two Williams seven 
types only were known. Romney and Sandwich 
were each represented by nine types. The origin of 
the mint at Leicester had hitherto been credited to 
Edgar, but Mr. Carlyon-Britton was able to prove its 
existence in Alfred’s time by the evidence of a con- 
temporary round halfpenny reading LIGIRA CIVI¢as. 
Domesday records that the moneyers paid £20 yearly, 
and seven of the eight types of William I. and the 
first two of the five types of William II. had 
descended to us from this mint. As in his previous 
contributions, Mr. Carlyon-Britton brought entirely 
new evidence to bear upon his subject by the-produc- 
tion of many inedited coins, and the correction of the 
readings of others which have wrong attributions in 
the textbooks. The topographical historian will find 
much that is both important and new in this ‘‘ Numis- 
matic History.” 

In addition to the large series of silver pennies 
and cut halfpennies exhibited by the President in 
illustration of his treatise, Colonel Morrieson showed 
examples of most of the mints under discussion. 


~ ~ % 


The NORFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SociETy had an unusually interesting report pre- 
sented to the annual meeting on May 18. ‘The 
extensive excavations and discoveries on the site of 
the old Blackfriars’ Monastery, the playground of the 
vacated Middle School, and the publication by the 
City Committee of the report on the city walls, would 
alone have been sufficient to make the year one of 
exceptional interest. We note with especial interest 
the reference in the report to the preservation of 
Norfolk county records. Twenty years ago the 
attention of the Society was called to this matter, and 
the then existing records were carefully arranged, 
cleaned, and stored. They have now been removed 
to a room specially constructed to receive them in 
the new Shirehall buildings, where there is ample 
accommodation for-research. The report suggests 
that, wall space being available, county folk possessing 


ancient documents which they desire should be pre- 
served to posterity should approach the County 
Council with a view to depositing them in the care 
of the Clerk of the Peace. 
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For the Spring Meeting of the BrisTOL AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
which was held on May 30 in Bristol, a programme 
and archeological notes were prepared. Mr. John E. 
Pritchard, who undertook the historical and archzo- 
logical notes, supplied many interesting details of 
places to be visited in the city, and these were nicely 
illustrated. The itinerary began with a visit to St. 
John’s Hermitage, viewed by permission of the 
Society of Friends, and visits were next paid to 
St. Thomas’s Church, where the members were re- 
ceived by the Vicar (the Rev. W. Mann); St. 
Philip’s Church, where they were received by the 
Rector (the Rev. M. E. Thorold), and Mr. C. F. W. 
Dening described the building ; Trinity Almshouses 
Chapel, where Mr. W. A. Sampson read a few notes ; 
and the Lord Mayor’s Chapel, where the members 
were received by the Lord Mayor, and the Rev. D. S. 
Taylor described the building and Miss Roper the 
tombs. After lunch at the Royal Hotel the members 
drove to Druid Stoke to view the ancient cromlech, 
Penpole Point, Kingsweston House, and Blaise Castle, 
where Mr. Lewis Way, F.S.A., read a short paper on 
the old Manor-House of Henbury. The members 
were entertained to tea at Henbury Awdlett, by in- 
vitation of Major-General Sampson-Way. 
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On June 1 the East HERTS ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SocIETY made an excursion to Chisfield, Graveley, 
and Aston. At Chisfield Mr. Frampton Andrews 
read some notes on the ruins of the church, and 
Mr. W. Millard exhibited a plan. In a field hard by, 
called ‘* Parson’s Green,” the Vicars of Chisfield and 
Graveley are said, on the authority of Chauncy, to 
have met while perambulating their respective 
parochial boundaries, disputed, fought, and finally 
‘*one Parson kill’d the other.” The external features 
of Graveley Bury, a pargetted building, H-shape, 
with a large chimney-stack, were surveyed, and 
Graveley Church was then visited. Its most interest- 
ing features are the double piscina in chancel and 
single in nave, the image niches in the nave and the 
Perpendicular screen. There is a remarkable inscrip- 
tion on the nave floor, referring, as Salmon says, to 
the practice of celibacy in the conjugal state. Mr. 
Geoffry Lucas exhibited a plan and read some notes 
on the fabric, the hon. secretary, Mr. Gerish, reading 
a note upon the inscription. A brief inspection of 
Graveley Hall—a Jacobean house, considerably 
modernized—followed. After lunch and a short 
business meeting the party proceeded to Aston Bury. 
This is a moated building of flint and brick, belonging 
chiefly to the latter half of the sixteenth century. 
The plan is rectangular, and has two projections on 
the south front containing fine Elizabethan staircases 
of oak, with moulded balusters and ornamental 
newels, The chimneys are of brick, twisted and 
diapered. There are some remains of an older house 
incorporated with the present one. Until lately the 
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attic story formed one long gallery with covered 
plaster ceiling, and contains stone fireplaces with four- 
centered arches. The house has been recently 
restored and added to at the west end, and the attic 
gallery has been divided into rooms. Mr. V. A. 
Malcolmson kindly allowed the Society to view the 
house, and Mr. A. W. Anderson read a paper upon 
it. The day ended with a visit to Aston Church, 
which, among other features of interest, has a double 
piscina in the chancel, a seventeenth-century Com- 
municn table, a Perpendicular screen, a Jacobean 
pulpit, and a brass to John Kent and his wife, 1592. 


~ 


THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOcIETY held 
their first summer excursion on May 27, when they 
visited the churches of Stoke Prior, Hanbury, and 
St. Andrew’s, Droitwich, and Hanbury Halil. The 
Rev. Charles Stockdale (the Vicar) met the party on 
their arrival at Stoke Prior, and pointed out the 
many remarkable features in this interesting church, 
including the Norman and Early English arcading 
and the beautiful sedilia and piscina. The visitors 
were especially interested in the singular recluse 
chamber, entrance to which could only be obtained 
by a slim person through the narrow stone entrance 
high up in the wall of the nave, which was probably 
inhabited by a female recluse, as the Pipe Rolls of 
Worcester contain records of annual payments of 30s. 
5d. out of the Royal revenues to the “ Inclusa de 
Stoke ” in the reigns of Henry II., Richard I., and 
ohn. 

The Rev. F. S. Colman explained the points of 
interest in Hanbury Church. He showed the monu- 
ments of the Vernon family (the work of Roubilliac 
and Chantrey), and also the massive Communion 


plate, comprising four flagons with covers, two 
chalices, and two patens, dating from 1720. Sir 
Harry and Lady Georgina Vernon welcomed the 
visitors to Hanbury Hall, entertained them to tea, and 
afterwards described the paintings of Sir James 
Thornhill, representing scenes in the story of Achilles, 
which adorn the ceiling of the hall and the grand 


staircase. Sir James Thornhill painted the dome of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. After viewing the hall, a 
unique specimen of the domestic architecture of the 
eighteenth century in Worcestershire, the drive was 
continued to Droitwich to examine St. Andrew’s 
Church, which has recently been so carefully restored 
by the Rev. G. Richards, 
3 1 9% 

A meeting o: the NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held in the Castle on May 31, the Town 
Clerk (Mr. A. M. Oliver) presiding. Mr. Robert 
Blair, secretary, exhibited from Mr. E. Wooler, F.S.A., 
a prehistoric stone hammer-head found at Stanley 
Crook, and the seal of Rolph, the marshal or farrier 
to the Bishop of Durham, which was found near to 
Darlington about a hundred years ago. The seal 
was of the fourteenth century. Mr. Blair also read a 
paper written by Mr. Wooler upon ‘ Horse-shoeing: 
Origin of the Craft.” Horse-shoeing, wrote Mr. 
Wooler, was known to the Gauls, the Britons, and 
the Romans, and instead of being regarded as a 


somewhat lowly employment, as it was now, the man 
who attended upon the horses was always a person of 
considerable dignity. The sculpture of ancient 
Egypt and Assyria did not indicate that any protec- 
tion was provided for the horse’s hoofs, but the 
spread of civilization made such demands upon the 
horse’s services, that some sort of protection was 
absolutely necessary for the horse’s feet. In the 
Tactica of the Emperor Constantine horse-shoes 
were mentioned on two occasions, and that, so far as 
was known, was the first instance that occurred in 
history of horse-shoes. Sufficient evidence had been 
collected to show that horse-shoes were in use at a 
very early age, and if not before the Roman invasion, 
at least during the occupation of Britain. 
o¢ > oa 

The annual general meeting of the CHESTER ARCH0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on May 22. The report 
stated that the Council are arranging for the reprinting 
of the catalogue of the Roman stones, etc., in the 
Society’s collection, with the addition to it of some 
account of the Samian ware and other Roman 
remains. Professor Haverfield, M.A., F.S.A., has 
very kindly undertaken the work of revising and 
editing the volume, and it is hoped that it will be 
ready for publication very shortly. The Council were 
also glad to be able to announce that Mr. W. H. 
Lever purchased ‘‘the finds” on the site of the 
Masonic Hall in Hunter Street, and presented them 
to the Society—an example well worthy of imitation. 
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Other meetings have been those of the SOcIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on June 14, when Professor 
Sayce read ‘‘ Notes on an Unexpdored District in 
Northern Syria”; the excursion on May 20 of the 
NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE FIELD CLUB to the Roman 


.camp at Chesterton, and to Audley and Betley villages 


and churches; the excursion of the BRADFORD 
HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY to Birstall 
on May 27, when Mr. J. J. Stead explained the chief 
features of the parish church ; the visit to Longleat of 
the HAMPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on 
May 23; the excursion of the HALIFAX ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY to the Todmorden district on 
June 10; the summer meeting of the ROYAL 
INSTITUTION OF CORNWALL at Truro on June 6, 
when papers were read on ‘‘ Some Possible Arthurian 
Place-names in West Penrith and elsewhere,” by 
Mr. H. Jenner; ‘Some Antiquities from Lewan- 
nick,” by Messrs. F. Nicholls and H. Dewey; and 
“The St. Columb Green Book,” by Mr. T. C. 
Peter; and the annual meeting of the PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION FUND on June 16. 
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Reviews and MRotices 
of 32ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN. By Adelaide L. J. Gosset. 
With many illustrations, London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. xxiv, 331. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The announcement of this volume aroused pleasant 
anticipations which the book itself goes far to fulfil. 
It is, indeed, surprising, as Miss Gosset says, that 
‘no book at all adequately descriptive of the shep- 
herds of this country and their shepherding has yet 
been published”; but the reproach is now removed. 
These ‘‘ Scenes from Shepherd Life, Past and Present, 
from the Best Authorities,’’ make a most fascinating 
collection. Miss Gosset has cast her net far and wide. 
She gives us passages from a great variety of authors, 
known and unknown, old and new, with a number 
of contributions from her own and other pens specially 
written for this volume. It is hardly possible in a 
brief notice to give an adequate idea of the multi- 
farious contents of this delightful book. The shepherd 
himself; his personality and traits of character ; his 
flock, and its varieties of breed and character; the 
characteristics of British pastoral country ; pastures 
and sheep-food; sheep-dogs and their relation to 
shepherd and sheep; sheep-marks and tallies ; 
washing and shearing; kinds of wool and the 
‘*labours of the loom”; shepherds’ garb and imple- 
ments and crafts; their pastimes, customs, and folk- 
lore—these give some idea of the scope and the wealth 
of the book, but are by no means exhaustive. South 
country and north country, the home of the “Cotswold 
lions”; Wales and Scotland and Ireland, all con- 
tribute their quotas. This is not a book to read 
straight through, but to read in. The reader cannot 
open it anywhere without finding some delightful 
illustration of human or dog character, some quaint 
item of old-world costume or lore, some detail of 
ancient game or custom or modern survival. The 
pastoral life and the shepherd’s daily round of cares 
link us to a remote past, while the downlands with 
their fleecy flocks and music of tinkling bells remain 
among the least altered, the least modernized, if we 
may use the term, parts of the country. Miss Gosset 
has placed all who love such life and such scenes 
under a deep debt of obligation. The numerous 
illustrations are appropriate and pleasant, and one 
or two in particular are expressive of the pathos of 
the shepherd’s care for the lambs of the flock. There 
is a thoroughly good index. 

*x* * x 

THE ENGLISH STAIRCASE: An Historical Account 
of its Characteristic Types to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Walter H. Godfrey. 
Sixty-three collotype plates and fifty-five illustra- 
tions in the text. London: B. 7. Batsford, 
I9II. Small quarto, pp. xvi, 74. Price 18s. net. 

One chief characteristic of the English staircase, 
during the period to which this work relates, distin- 


guishing it from the types generally adopted on the 
Continent, was its straightforwardness and freedom 
from what are technically known as “ winders ”; and 
even where occasionally in this country curved stair- 
cases were set up, the slight variation in the widths 
of the steps was so carefully graduated as scarcely to 
be perceptible to anyone passing over them. But the 
French architect and his German imitator revelled in 
the manner in which they were able to twist and twirl 
their staircases, and they transferred the bewildering 
contortions of the rococo ornamentation of their 
ceilings to the outlines of their steps, to the entangle- 
ment of their feet. It was in its roomy regularity that 
much of the charm of the old English staircase lay ; 
and the spacious landings sacrificed abroad to fantastic 
winders, the wide carpeted steps that formed a com- 
fortable lounge on which to sit out a dance, and the 
broad straight handrail loved of the children, made it 
an intimate part of the house, and not a mere passage- 
way. 

During the medizval period the circular staircases 
of the turrets and the straight staircases in the castle 
walls were much the same throughout Europe ; but 
with the rise of the great middle-class in England, 
after the Reformation, a new and distinctive type of 
staircase was adopted, and it is from this period that 
Mr. Godfrey takes up the history of its development. 
The governing element in the design of the English 
staircase was the material at first employed, which 
enabled the architect to dispense with the walls which 
had hitherto been necessary to support the ends of the 
steps. All through the medizeval period the English 
were skilled carpenters, and when the opportunity 
arose for the erection of roomy houses uncramped by 
defensive walls, they quickly availed themselves of it 
to construct the more open staircases, which are now 
the pride and glory of many a country mansion. 

These staircases divide themselves into two cate- 
gories, and mainly into two periods: the earlier, 
dominated by the carpenter alone, when the strings 
were solid and framed with heavy balustrades into 
stout newel posts; and the later, in which the greater 
skill of the joiner was required, when the strings were 
cut through, showing the ends of the steps, and when 
the newels and balusters became little more than 
ornamental accessories. In spite of the lightness 
and graceful appearance of this second class, and the 
opportunity it afforded for the introduction of the 
bracket-carving at the ends of the steps, which forms 
so beautiful a feature in many staircases, the earlier 
type is much to be preferred. Apart from its own 
inherent beauty, monumental character, and pic- 
turesqueness of arrangement, a close-stringed staircase 
with its plastered soffits is eminently fire-resisting. 
While great heat will soon calcine stone or marble, 
and the application of cold water break it down 
altogether, a wooded staircase, properly constructed, 
will take a long while to burn, and afford time for 
the escape of people from upper floors. 

The beautiful illustrations which adorn this book 
merit the highest praise, both for the selection of the 
points of view and the absence of any distortion in so 
difficult a subject for the photographer, as well as for 
the manner in which the photographs have been 
reproduced. The examples have been well chosen 


from buildings in all parts of the country, and some 
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of the best or most remarkable of them, such 
as Great Wigsell, Sussex; Lymore, Montgomery ; 
Rawdon House, Hoddesdon; and Dunster Castle, 
Somerset, are but little known. The gradual 
development of the staircase-planning from the times 
of John Thorpe to Robert Adam is fully described in 
a carefully written text; and the book is printed 
and got up in the very excellent manner which so 
characterizes Mr. Batsford's publications.--J. T. P. 





days to illustrate probable sites and boundaries of the 
sixth to the fourteenth centuries, through the original 
work of early cartographers, including Speed, Hollar, 
and other well-known names, to the most recent work 
of the Ordnance Survey and of present-day draughts- 
men. Some of the early views are fanciful. Others, 
sketched by careful students of local records, like 
Mr. Travis-Cook and the late Mr. Blashill, are based 
upon the documents, and are valuable to all studen 
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HULL: SPEED’S PLAN OF I6I0. 


THE EVOLUTION OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, AS 
SHOWN BY ITs PLANs. By T. Sheppard, 
F.S.A.Scot. With illustrations. Hull: Pub- 
lished for the Corporation by 4. Brown and 
Sons, Lti., 1911, Demy 8vo., pp. 203. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

Some time ago Mr. Sheppard, whose exertions in 
the investigation and record of local history and its 
relics and evidences are indefatigable, made the plans 
and maps of Hull the subject of a presidential address 
to the Hull Literary Club. At the request of the 
Corporation Museums and Records Committee he has 
continued and extended his researches, with the 
result that in this well-produced volume he is able to 
catalogue and describe many scores of plans and 
maps, ranging from sketch-plans drawn in modern 


of the earlier history of the city. In a brief introduc- 
tion Mr. Sheppard indicates the changes which the 
site of Hull has undergone since prehistoric times, 
and the lines of its historic development. He then 
carefully describes each plan and map listed, giving 
all necessary details of date, provenance, etc., and 
showing how valuable is the information with regard 
to the development of the city which the plans convey. 
It is an excellent piece of useful and well-performed 
cartographical work. Mr. Sheppard is to be con- 
gratulated on the outcome of his researches, and, not 
least, on the additions he has been able to make to the 
previously known plans of the city ; and the Corpora- 
tion are to be congratulated also, both on the intel- 
ligent enterprise which has made the publication of 
this book, with its numerous excellent reproductions, 
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possible, and on their good fortune in having so able 
and enthusiastic a student of local records in the 
person of the Curator of their Museums. We are 
kindly allowed to reproduce on the preceding page 
what is probably the first published plan of Hull— 
the plan which appears as an inset to Speed’s well- 
known map ofthe East Riding, published in 1610. Mr, 
Sheppard’s description brings out uncommonly well 
the wealth of information which such a plan suggests 
and conveys. There is a very complete index. 
x * 

ARMAGH CLERGY AND PARISHES. By the Rev. 
James B. Leslie, M.A. Map of the diocese 
and view of Armagh Cathedral. Dundalk: 
W. Tempest, 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. xxiv, 471. 
Price 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Leslie’s History of Kilsaran, published a year 
or two ago, bore witness to his love of learned 
labour ; and the present volume must have involved 
an enormous amount of patient industry and careful 
research. The important list of ‘‘ Principal Authori- 
ties,” printed on pp. xv to xxiv, shows that the 
diocese of Armagh is unusually rich in manuscript 
records, and both these and printed sources have 
evidently been thoroughly ransacked. The book 
contains succession lists of the clergy of the diocese, 
with an amount of biographical and genealogical 
detail given in a condensed form, which means 
infinite labour, from the earliest period, with 
historical notices of each parish, church, etc. The 
names of no less than 2,400 clergy appear in the 
index. A valuable feature of the historical and 
topographical description is the careful referencing. 
Interest in parochial history and_ ecclesiastical 
antiquities is perhaps hardly so characteristic of the 
Irish clergy as it is of their English brethren, and 
this handsome volume should do something to 
stimulate and develop such interest among Mr. 
Leslie’s brother clergy. We must add that the 
printing and typographical arrangement are unusually 
good. We heartily agree with Mr. Leslie’s remark 
in his preface that ‘‘the book is noteworthy as a 
creditable specimen of Irish provincial printing,” 
and evinces not only skill, but sound judgment and 
sympathetic care on the part of the printer. 

x kK x 

SomE OLD Devon Cuurcugs. Vol. II. By John 
Stabb. With 162 illustrations from photographs 
by the author. London: Simkin, Marshall 
and Co., Lid., 1911. Demy 8vo., pp. 186, and 
162 plates. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Stabb is rendering a considerable service to 
ecclesiology by the publication of his handsome 
volumes on Devon churches and church furniture. 
The church wealth of Devonshire is familiar, and 
Mr. Stabb is doing ample justice to it. This second 
volume of the Churches contains descriptions of 107 
churches in various parts of the county. The arrange- 
ment is alphabetical, and Mr. Stabb gives brief 
descriptions of the fabrics, their furniture and fittings, 
brasses, monuments, and so forth, with copies of a 
good many of the inscriptions. These descriptions 
are for the most part sufficient and well done, but we 
are surprised to find Mr. Stabb no less than three 
times (pp. 51, 52, and 170) speaking of a ‘‘ Leper” 
window. Of all the many theories which have been 
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advanced to account for these windows, the “leper ” 
theory is one of the least tenable. From an expres- 
sion on p. 148, Mr. Stabb would also appear to 
adhere to the exploded idea that a cross-legged effigy 
is necessarily that of a Crusader ; and why should the 
ring or “ knocker” upon the door of Chittlehampton 

Church be termed (face Mr. Tavenor-Perry) a 

‘* Sanctuary knocker”’ (p. 42)? But these are slight 

blemishes. Some of these village churches retain 

curious arrangements. At Satterleigh ‘‘ the altar is 
surrounded on three sides by railings, and against the 
wall on the north and south sides are seats for the 
communicants, with pegs over on which to hang their 
hats ; there are also hat-pegs on the north wall of the 
nave” (p. 154). The Norman font at Luppit has 
some elaborate and extraordinary carving, as to the 
meaning of which Mr. Stabb is in doubt. From his 
description, part, at least, of the figure-work is sugges- 
tive of the story of Sisera and Jael. But the main 
value of the volume, as in its predecessors, is to be 
found in the illustrations. They are all the fruit of 

Mr. Stabb’s own camera, and include many things 

which have never before been illustrated. The screen- 

work in which Devon is so rich—pulpits, fonts, general 
interior views, monuments, and Easter sepulchres—are 
among the subjects. The photographs are not all 

equally well reproduced, but they form together a 

most valuable collection, and are well worth the price 

of the volume. No ecclesiological library can be 
complete without Mr. Stabb’s books, and all his 
brother Devonians should support his enterprise. 

* 

A SwHortT Masonic History. By Frederick 
Armitage. With illustrations. Vol. II. London: 
Weare and Co., 1911. Crown 8vo., pp. 176. 
Price 4s. 6d. net. 

In our July number of last year we reviewed vol. i. 
of Mr. Armitage’s work, and while glad to welcome 
it, we had some criticism to offer with regard to the 
way in which Mr. Armitage passed over important 
developments in connection with the craft. We 
afterwards learned, what Mr. Armitage did not tell us 
at the time, that he was preparing a second volume, 
and that when that would be issued we should find 
in it what we failed to find in vol. i. Vol. ii. 
is now before us, and we are bound to say Mr. 
Armitage has made good his promise, so that the two 
volumes taken together form a useful handbook to 
the development of Freemasonry, and, indeed, of a 
number of other bodies having more or less likeness to 
the craft, some of which we confess were hitherto 
unknown tous. Mr. Armitage deals very ably with 
the history of the ancient and accepted Scottish rite 
and the thirty-three degrees associated with it. 

We might wish, perhaps, he could have told us 
more about the third degree, and its association with 
the Hiram of Scripture, and, by the way, we rather 
wonder he did not make some reference to the theory of 
two men of the name of Hiram—father and son—the 
acceptance of which goes to clear up a good deal 
that is otherwise mysterious in the Bible descriptions 
of the building of Solomon’s temple. Miich more 
might have been said about the use of Masons’ 
marks, not only in their association with medizval 
Masonry but also going back to ancient Egyptian 
work. 
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So recently have operative masons been in the 
habit of being identified by their marks, that not many 
years since a master builder who was not a Free- 
mason remarked that it was his practice when a new 
man came to him for employment to require him to 
show his mark, and that years afterwards he could 
identify the work of any particular mason in his 
employ by examining his mark on the stone prepared 
by him. 

We are happy to commend Mr. Armitage’s two 
volumes both to those who want to learn something 
of the history of Freemasonry and to those who want 
a reference bock to which to turn as regards the 
many societies which, especially in the eighteenth 
century, sprang up alongside of the craft. 

* * x 

We have received the Annual Report of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, for the year 
ended June 30, 1909, a portly volume of 751 pages. 
The general appendix, which fills more than 600 
pages, contains the usual abundant variety of 
scientific papers and memoirs. Only one of these is 
archeological—a discussion of ‘‘ Recent Discoveries 
bearing on the Antiquity of Man in Europe,” by 
George Grant MacCurdy, of Yale University, 
illustrated by eighteen plates and many cuts in the 
text. 


* 

The second part of the admirable descriptive account 
of Zhe Roman Pottery in York Museum, with a 
number of good plates, by Mr. Thomas May, F.S.A. 
Scot., reprinted from the Report of the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, 1910, has reached us. These 
careful and detailed descriptions, enriched by com- 
parative references to similar examples elsewhere, 
reveal the value of the York collection, and deserve 
the attention of all students of Roman ceramics. 


~ oa 
The Architectural Review, June, has finely illustrated 
notes on ‘‘ Cockersand Abbey and its Chapter-house,” 
by Mr. A, W. Clapham, on “ Flintwork,” and various 
architectural subjects. A feature of the issue is a 
number of ‘‘telephotographs ” of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. We have also received the Aivista 
@ Italia, May ; a catalogue of old and rare books on 
and relating to music from Ellis of New Bond Street, 
and a catalogue of good miscellaneous books from 
Messrs. W. N. Pitcher and Co., 49, Cross Street, 


Manchester. 
GS 
Correspondence. 
—— 
HITTITE SCULPTURE AND ITALIAN 
PORTALS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


IN your current issue Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry writes 
a short but suggestive paper on this subject, and 
tempts one to quote from a little book I wrote some 
twelve months since entitled Zhe Comacines, their 


Predecessors and Successors. 


In that book I also ventured to suggest conclusions 
from recent discoveries, and one of them was that the 
Etruscan people were of the same family as the 
Hittites ; that they had, like the Hittites, traditions of 
King Solomon’s Temple; and that they were the 
predecessors of the Comacines who, at the sack of 
Rome, fled and established themselves on Lake 
Como, using as their chief symbols the Knot and the 
Lion. 

Month by month since then I have had indications 
that my suggestions were not unlikely ones, while up 


to the present [ have had no evidence io the contrary. 
fr. Tavenor-Perry’s closing sentence is another 
confirmation of the possibility of my position, and 


certainly would seem to help it in what I have 
regarded as perhaps its weakest point — viz., the 
association of the lions and other beasts, especially 
in the neighbourhood of the home of the great 
Comacine guild and in those countries to which the 
influence of that guild is known to have spread. 
May I be permitted to quote from my book as 
follows : 

‘* As regards the Lion of Judah . . . there is here 
the mystery which enshrouds all the grotesque work 
of the Middle Ages, whether lions, griffins, or other 
monsters. 

“Leader Scott would have us believe the lion is here 
the type of Christ, and that when culumns are on the 
backs of lions, as at Pisa and Siena, they represent 
our Lord as the Pillar of Faith springing from the 
tribe of Judah; while, when surmounting the column, 
He is figured as the Door, the latter being the earlier 
form—viz., that which prevailed before A.D. 1000 to 
1200—while the former held from A.D. 1200 to 1500. 

‘*This all fits in with such representations as at 
Monza, where the lion is nursing a lamb; but when, 
as at Assisi or Siena, the lion is eating man or 
animals, one wonders how the symbol applies. 

‘* This wonder is increased by finding lionesses and 
cubs, as at Siena. True, it may be that some such 
representations in a rough and coarse way may 
suggest the absorbing power of Christianity or convey 
something akin to what we read in the Apocalypse 
about the ‘wrath of the Lamb.’ But if Ruskin and 
others who have studied this subject can only guess 
at a meaning for these strange creatures, we must be 
content to leave the mystery unsolved. 

‘*One wonders, however, why, if the association 
with King Solomon’s Temple is so manifest in the 
knot, the lions should not have their relation to 
the same beast which adorned the approach to King 
Solomon’s throne. And it must not be forgotten, 
again, that the Hittite influence is in the oldest piece 
of sculpture in Europe—viz., the lions-at Mycene— 
while the Etruscans also attempted representations of 
the king of beasts generally as guardians of a gate. 

“Slate tablets, also found some years since at 
Abydos, represent lions devouring captives. 

‘*Tolerably certain, however, it is that the lion of 
the later Comacine work had some reference to 
Christ, and found its way as the badge of the Brother- 
hood in some form or other into most of their 
important buildings.” 

I submit that the tradition of the Lion as well as 
that of the Knot was transmitted from Hittite 
sources (possibly in particular from association with 
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King Solomon’s Temple) through the Etruscans and 
the Roman Colleges to the men whose chief works are 
to be found in the Lombard district, and hence the 
association of their use of that particular tradition. 
W. RAVENscROFT, F.S.A. 


Briantcroft, Milford-on-Sea, 
Hants, /umne, 1911. 


P.S.—May I mention as a footnote two points : 

I. The knot above referred to is the endless 
interlaced ornament common to Italy, Ireland, and 
the western shores of Great Britain, etc., often 
referred to as Celtic, that found in Italy consisting 
almost exclusively of three strands, 

2. Quite recently excavations have been undertaken 
at Comacina, on Lake Como, by its owner, the 
Chevalier Caprani, and it is hoped they will be 
continued. From these it is expected some further 
light may be thrown on the subject of this letter. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AT BISHOP’S 
STORTFORD. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Some parts of Mgr. Robert Hugh Benson’s novel By 
What Authority appear to be founded on fact. After 
describing a visit of Queen Elizabeth to Cambridge, 
one of the characters—Master Anthony Norris— 
relates how some of the students thought they would 
have one more play before she left : ‘*‘ But she had to 
go a long journey, and left Cambridge before they 
could do it, and they went after her to—to Bishop’s 
Stortford, I think — where she was to sleep, and a 
room was made ready, and when all was prepared, 
though her Grace was tired, she came in to see the 
play. . . . Well, when the Queen’s Grace was seated, 
the actors came on, dressed, father, dressed’—and 
Anthony’s eyes began to shine with amusement—‘ as 
the Catholic Bishops in the Tower. There was 
Bonner in his popish vestments—some they had from 
St. Benet’s—with a staff and his tall mitre, and a 
lamb in his arms ; and he stared at it and gnashed 
his teeth at it as he stamped in; and then came the 
others, all like Bishops, all in Mass vestments or 
cloth cut to look them; and then, at the end, came 
a dog that belorged to one of them, well-trained, 
with the Popish Host in his mouth, made large and 
white, so that all could see what it was. Well, they 
thought the Queen would laugh, as she was a 
Protestant, but no one laughed ; someone said some- 
thing in the room, and a lady cried out ; and then 
the Queen stood up and scolded the actors, and 
trounced them well with her tongue, she did, and 
said she was displeased ; and then out she went with 
all her ladies and gentlemen after her, except one or 
two servants, who put out the lights at once without 
waiting, and broke Bonner’s staff and took away the 
Host, and kicked the dog, and told them to: be 
off, for the Queen’s Grace was angered with them ; 
and so they had to get back to Cambridge in the 
dark as well as they might.’” 

Is there any historical basis for this incident ? 
W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford. 


THE FILLING-IN OF THE EASTERN 
DITCH AT OLIVER’S CAMP, NEAR DEVIZES 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Unfortunately there seems to be one fatal objec- 
tion to the most interesting theory put forward by 
Mr, Albany F. Major, in your June issue, to account 
for the intentional filling-in of the eastern ditch at 
Oliver’s Camp near Devizes. He suggests that the 
ditch was filled in by besiegers in order to facilitate 
an attack upon the position. But had the defenders 
of the Camp any reason to fear an attack, surely the 
first thing they would have done would have been to 
put on every available man to clear out this ditch. 
If, on the other hand, the attack had been so sudden 
and unexpected as to have given them no time to do 
this, it is improbable that they could have maintained 
such an effective and stubborn resistance as to neces- 
sitate the mode of attack suggested by Mr. Major. 
The sloping sides of the partly silted-in ditch would 
in themselves have offered little obstacle to an assault 
directed against the rampart. This mode of attack 
is more likely to have been resorted to had the ditch 
been in good repair, 15 feet deep, with nearly perpen- 
dicular sides of smooth chalk, impossible to scale 
without some assistance. Mr. Major also suggests 
that the “iron object of unknown use” found in 
the ditch is a calthrop. The thing is somewhat 
difficult to illustrate, but if Mr. Major had handled 
it, I think he would at once agree that it is not a 
calthrop. The possibility of its being one occurred 
to us when it was turned out of the ditch, but on 
closer examination of the object the idea had to be 
given up. A similar object, with the points bent 
in the same way, was found recently near Swindon, 
Wilts ; but it seems that, for the present, their use 
remains a mystery. 

(Mrs.) M. E, CUNNINGTON. 


Devizes, Jee 15, 1911. 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—The editor begs 
to say that he cannot print letters which are unac- 
companied by the names and addresses of the writers, 
These are always required, though not necessarily for 
publication. Will ‘‘ Jacobite,” New Zealand, kindly 
send name and address ? 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS,— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless ad fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made, 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
‘‘ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or om some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ““ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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